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MORE OF 
WHAT YOU 
LOVE. 

Drop by & check out 
our 

-burgers 
-fish & 


OUILDTAVBRN.COM 

1633 WILLISTO N ROAD 
S. BURLINGTON, VT • 802.697.1207 
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Please call or email: 

Tory Emery, 802.343.8229, 
vemery@howardcenter. org 


Andre* is a 16-year-old 
young man who needs 
both a full-time foster 
family and respite 
providers. 


He likes completing do 
it yourself projects; for 
example, he is a pro 
at fixing bicycles and 
recently made a table! He 
enjoys throwing a football, 
shooting baskets, walking, running, 
and biking. He would love to be part 
of a family who enjoys being active. 

If you've ever considered helping a 
youth in your community, now is the 
time. Please call today to learn more. 
We’ll support you every step of the 


“I enjoy working 
with animals, do-it- 
yo urself pro jects an d 
playing outside.” 



Join us for Peak <8S> 

Spruce peak 

Experiences PERFO rming 

WINTER 2014 ARTS CENTER 


VTartists 


QUEBEC BEER NIGHT 





Thursday, January 16th 

Much love to our neighbors to the North! 

Trois Mousquetaires, Dieu Du Ciel!, Hopfenstark, Trou du Diahle 


- $4 Feme! draughts everyday - 


, _ B 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 


IN FARMHOUSE COM 

160 Bank Street 
Burlington, VT 
802.859.0888 


Wednesday 
January 15tn 

5 pm to close 


DARKNESS 

DARKNESS 

The days aren't short — the nights are loooooong! Perfect 
for sippin' on black-as-night beers from our favorite 
brewers. 2013 Brooklyn Black OPS on cask, 2010 Black 
Chocolate Stout, 


Dieu du Ciel PdchtJ Mortel on nltro, 
Hill Farmstead, Trapp, Evil Twin, Lost Nation & more. 


FARMHOUSETG.C0M 


-4* 


BURLINGTON ENSEMBLE: 
NAMED ANGELS- 
A MOHAMMED FAIROUZ 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 17, 2014 

6:00 P.M. PRE-CONCERT CONVERSATION; 

7:30 P.M. PERFORMANCE 

Mohammed Fairouz is one of today’s most 
successful and celebrated young composers. 
His symphonies, operas and chamber music 
have been performed at Carnegie Hall, 

Lincoln Center, and around the US. Fairouz will 
attend the concert and lead the pre-concert 
conversation (open to all ticket holders). 


Peak 


WARREN MILLER'S 
TICKET TO RIDE (2013) 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 10, 7:00 P.M. 


Ticket to Ride takes ski fans to the world's 
most exotic destinations including 
Kazakhstan, Iceland and beyond. 


CHAD HOLLISTER BAND 
WITH SPECIAL GUEST 
BOW THAYER 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 18, 7:30 P.M 
The Chad Hollister Band blends 
heartfelt, honest songwriting with 
catchy melodies, lyrics and grooves 
that leave you wanting more. You will 
laugh, smile, move, and remember that 
POSITIVE music is alive and well. 


<HB> 

Sprucf Peak 

Performing 
Arts Center 


For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 
Box office: 802-760-4634 
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Celebrate our 
20 th Anniversary 
with us! 

Bring in this ad and receive 

20% OFF £ 5 , 

One coupon per person. Excludes alcoholic beverages. 
Good through 2/2/14. 

We appreciate the support 
of all of our valued customers, 
local farmers and trusted 
suppliers over the past 20 years 



Ask about our new gluten-free menu! 

3 Main St, Montpelier • 223.0229 • sardnccis.com 



You can now shop 

iati th 110 online! 


Designs by: 

360 Sweater 
Nicole Miller 
Trina Turk 
BCBG 
525 America 
Cynthia Vincent 


VERMONTERS SKI/RIDE 

Any day for just 


$ 56 $ 46 



Farmers' Appreciation Day 


: 

.v 




JAY ^ PEAK Presents 

BIG EYED PHISH 

Dave Matthews Tribute Band 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 1 1TH / FOEGER BALLROOM 
DOORS: 7:30PM / OPENER: 8PM / SHOW: 9PM 


General Admission: $10 
All ages welcome. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31st 

Free skiing & riding for Vermont Farmers. 
Callto reserve: 802.327.2596 


For more information and to purchase: 

jaypeakresort.com/Music • 802.327.2160 
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t's been more than 10 years since a sitting 
governor testified before legislative committees. 
By offering himself up to lawmakers on Tuesday, 
Gov. Peter Shumlin sought not only to address 
problems with the Vermont Health Connect website 
but to shift attention to his goal of publicly funded 
single-payer health care. 

Acknowledging the state website's woes, Shumlin 
pledged more help for day-to-day management and 
announced that Commerce Secretary Lawrence Miller 
will also pitch in over the next three months, Kathryn 
Flagg reported on the Seven Days Off Message blog. 

Shumlin also announced that an independent third 
party will review Vermont Health Connects rollout 
with the goal of doing a better job on future projects. 

Which is to say: single-payer health care. 

"Vermonters know that real health care reform is 
much more than a website," he told lawmakers on the 
first day of the 2014 legislative session. "Vermonters 
did not elect me to nip around the edges of health 


been unable to pay online 
for their plans and, as of this week, some enrollees 
had still not received insurance cards. 

While noting that Vermont had fared better than 
many states, Shumlin chided the contractors behind 
Vermont Health Connect who "underperformed at 
every turn," and ultimately took responsibility for the 
failures that have dogged the website. 

Following his address. Sen. Claire Ayer (D-Addison) 
pressed Shumlin on the issue of public trust. The 
governor walked the careful line between supporting 
the Affordable Care Act and distancing himself, and 
Vermont from the federal health care reform bill. 

"None of us would have designed health care 
reform exactly this way," he said. "I’m not speaking 
against the Affordable Care Act when I say the 
obvious: We didn't vote for it we didn't pass it it 
wasn't our view of reform, and what I just outlined is. 
So let's do it right" 


facing 

facts 

& 

COLD COMFORT 

We avoided the so- 
called polar vortex 
that has gripped the 
rest of the country 
—and national 
media's attention. 
Let them scrape ice! 

CLOSING 
THE PAY GAP 

A new law requires 
bosses to consider 
flexible schedules 
andwork-from- 
home arrangements 
for employees. 
Good news for 
moms, including 
Mother Earth. 

TRAGEDY IN 
BRATTLEBORO 

The third suicide 
in two years at the 
Brattleboro Retreat 
—this one by a 
13-year-old — raises 
more troubling 
questions about the 
psychiatric facility. 


SEXTUAl 

HARASSMENT 



58 

That’s how 
many hours the 
temperature 
remained 
below zero 
during the first 
four days of 
January in Burlington, according to the 
N ational Weather Service. Brrrisk. 




TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 

1. “The Best Things to Happen in Vermont 
Food in 2013" by Alice Levitt and Corin 
Hirsch. The 7D food desk dishes on their 
favorite bites of the year. 

2. "A Vermont First Night Guide to Ringing 
in 2014" by Courtney Copp. Hope this guide 
helped you plan a kickin' New Year's Eve. 

3. "2013: The Year in Liquids" by Corin Hirsch. 
The best local beer, wine, cider and spirits 
of last year. 

4. ‘Recapping the Top Vermont Made 
Recordings of 2013" by Dan Bolles. 
Counting down the best of a great year in 


5. ‘Best 8ite of 2013: Rustic Roots" by Alice 
Levitt The Shelburne breakfast spot earns 
top marks as the best new restaurant of 
the year. 




FLYNN 13/14 

Vermont Artists' Grant Work-in-Progress Showing 

Kate Donnelly 

"A Period of Confinement" 

Thurs., January 9 at 7 pm; FlynnSpace 

$5 suggested donation at the door 
Q&A with artists to Mow Mem 

SEVEN DAYS 


IFLYMHCEHTER 


www.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn todayl 


75^ e©xy; 

Dinner and a Movie! 

Enjoy dinner at the Daily Planet, then purchase 
;your half-priced ticket * to Merrill’s Roxy Cinema! ; 

Don't forget, the Daily Planet also features... 

$6 Planet Burgers Live Jazz tc BLuegrass 

te chickpea burgers from 8-10 every 

every Monday Wednesday Sc Thursday 

IS Center St. # Burlington * daiiyiiianetl5.com * 803 - 863-9647 




SkinCeuticals • Tata Harper 
Darphin • Jurlique • Murad 


Customized 

Facials 


Using Professional Products 
from your Favorite Lines: 


Mirror Mirrer 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
www. mirrormirrorvt.c 



BELIEVE IN DOG. 


feed back 


on Eggert Cathy Ream 



Mark Davis, Ethan de Seife, 
chaeker. Kathryn Flagg. 

; Conn Hirsch. Alice Levitt 

. manager Tyler Machado 
producer Eva Sollberger 
ieo editor Ashley DeLucco 

j manager Steve Hadeka 







BAD SHOT 

[Re Last 7: “Trigger Tragedy,” December 
18]: When a dangerous situation occurs 
with a person in crisis wielding a shovel, 
don't police offices have the shooting 
skills to stop them by aiming at the legs 
or arms — especially when the person is 
within striking distance? Must a person 
be shot in the chest or vital organs — and 
then two times more? What happens to 
individual human beings, on either side, 
really happens to all of us. How to make 
changes? Forgive? 

Janet Bella Teachout 

UNDERHILL CENTER 


SEABA TO SANTA 

While I realize that your article [“What 
Do Vermont Arts Organizations Want 
This Year?” December 11] was sup- 
posed to be a little tongue-in-cheek, 
and knowing that funding for arts orga- 
nizations is on the decline, we all have 
multiple items on our wish list. As the 
executive director of Burlington’s South 
End Arts and Business Association, a 
small, nonprofit arts organization that 
uses every last dollar to support artists 
and our creative economy, we have a 
wish for Santa that goes well beyond 
a new 30,000-square-foot building on 
Pine Street or a time machine: SEABA 
would wish for every resident in 
Vermont to purchase one piece of art- 
work this year, big or small, expensive 


or not, hang it or store it, in order to 
support Vermont entrepreneurs and 
the local economy. 

Purchasing artwork can be used 
as an investment or to fill that ugly 
spot above your couch. Plus, it has an 
emotional attachment. Whatever your 
reason, know that when you purchase 
artwork, you are contributing to the 
betterment of our community, both fi- 
nancially and emotionally. What would 
Vermont look like without its creativ- 
ity, its sculpture and murals, its many 
creative artists? Pretty bland, if you ask 
your fellow Burlingtonians. Arts or- 
ganizations such as ours, and those in 
your article, do amazing work in their 
communities, but we would not exist 
if it were not for our creative entre- 
preneurs providing us the opportunity. 
Almost forgot, Santa: Could you also 
bring us some more South End Arts 
District signage? 

Adam Brooks 

COLCHESTER 


LIBRARY BOOK 

My mother-in-law, Patricia Belding, 
beat Jessamyn to this back in 1996 
[“Information, Please,” December 
18]! Her book, titled Where the Books 
Are, which was referenced briefly in 
the story, includes a picture of every 
library in Vermont, along with its his- 
tory, architecture and anecdotes. She 
and my father-in-law, Jack Belding, a 



WEEK IN REVIEW 


semi-professional photographer, went 
to every single library to gather the 
information. She still has requests for 
copies of the book. 

Lori Belding 


IN THE DRINK 

Thanks for picking my two favorite li- 
bations in 2013 [“The Year in Liquids,” 
December 25]! I stumbled into Sotto 
Enoteca, lured by the bar’s very sono- 
rous name, on its opening night and of 
course ordered the smoked Negroni. 
I wanted to cry, it was so perfect: the 
copper cup (Is it really copper? Why?); 
the big, very hip ice cube; the strong, 
leathery start; the delicate, fruity 
finish. I just had another one on New 
Year’s Eve. It will make you smile — 
trust me. If it doesn’t, the impeccable 
bar staff will find the perfect thing for 
you — just ask. 

And Eden Ice Cider’s sparkling dry 
cider! Of course, I am biased, as I do 
work at the NEK Tasting Center in 
Newport, but truly it was the best I tasted 
in Vermont this year — even better than 
my own several homebrewed ciders. 
You guys have great taste! 

Calista Tamauskas 
EAST ALBANY 


VICIOUS CIRCLE? 

I enjoyed your article about Winooski 
Circle Arts and wanted to update you on 
their situation [“A Winooski Pop-Up Art 
Market Settles In to Stay,” December 11], 
I was just there the other day and was 
told they are getting kicked out of the 
building on January 15! Seems that the 
out-of-state landlord wants a lot more 
rent than they can afford and basically 
told them to move out ASAP. Worst 
of all, there really isn’t anywhere for 
them to go and very little time to find 
something. So Winooski Circle Arts is 
not settled in to stay after all — yet an- 
other casualty of greedy development in 
Vermont. Sad. 

David Cooper 

BURLINGTON 

Editor's note: WCA co-owner Liza 
Cowan tells us, to the contrary, that a new 
location is very likely — and in Winooski. 
As of press time we're waiting to hear 
where that will be. 


LEAHY'S F-35 SPIN MACHINE 

[Re “Plane and Not So Simple: Who 
Spent How Much Arguing For and 
Against the F-35?” December 11]: On 
December 3, 2013, following the F-35 


decision announcement, the back- 
slapping between Sen. Leahy and his 
supporters had barely stopped when 
the spin machine started up. 

The first yarn spun was Leahy’s 
comment that he had spoken with 
“dozens and dozens and dozens” 
of F-35 opponents. One of the most 
shameful aspects of the basing de- 
cision process was Leahy’s refusal 
to meet personally with those who 
would be impacted, in a dereliction 
of his responsibilities to Vermonters, 
despite the United States Air Force’s 
dire predictions of harm to residential 
neighborhoods. So it comes as a total 
surprise to me and many others op- 
posed to the basing decision that he 
has met with “dozens” of us. (Leahy’s 
office refused a request to confirm 
names and dates of those meetings.) 

The next spin was when Leahy 
spoke of the proponent’s “grassroots 
campaign." But as Kevin Kelley’s re- 
porting revealed, there were huge do- 
nations of dollars and great political 
and business pressure exerted through 
some of the most powerful private 
and nonprofit organizations in the 
state, including the Vermont Chamber 
of Commerce, Lake Champlain 
Regional Chamber of Commerce and 
the Greater Burlington Industrial 
Corporation. These business interests 
applied enormous influence to mini- 
mize, dismiss and turn the public’s 
attention away from the environmen- 
tal damages from the F-35s that have 
been predicted by the USAF. 

Grassroots means “pertaining to 
the common people, especially as 
contrasted with the elite.” Surely the 
pro-F-35 crusade that was bought, 
paid for and delivered by the corpo- 
rate and political interests in our state 
don’t deserve such a title. 

Eileen Andreoli 
WINOOSKI 


Hill SAY SOMETHING! 



Seven Days reserves the right to 
edit for accuracy and length. 







2014 Yogurt 
Bonanza 


Our cooler is bursting at the seams 
with great yogurt deals and tons of 

6oz.- 60 cents each 
or S5 .99/case of 12 
32oz.-S 1.99 each 
or $9.99/case of 6 
Start your year off rich and creamy. 

Think Warm 
Thoughts 

Enough subzero temperatures. 

Let us help you escape and 
enjoy the heat of Spain. 

La Cartuja Priorat is deep, dark 
and just sooo good. Only SI 2.99 
Vetiver is a full-bodied white with 
a crisp, clean finish that leaves you 
wanting more. Perfect at S8.99 

And For You 
Cheeseheads... 

Cheddar with Cranberry & 
Cinnamon-need we say more? 
Delicious, with the perfect balance of 
sweet winter spice. Just $3.99/lb. 

C .TIEESE TRADER S 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 YYilliston Rd„ So. Burlington YT 05403 
(Next to tlie Aljane Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 

Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 
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SEASON 


GOLD ■ 
SPONSORS: * 


Anniversary Celebration 




Green Mountain College 


luia: Witte 


FULL SCHEDULE 
AVAILABLE AT 


30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


Your Purchase Ol 
$ 1000 Or More' 


50% OFF FALL AND WINTER COLLECTIONS 


198 COLLEGE STREET I BURLINGTON' 


BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 


Lieblm^ 

(lebTingl favorite; darling 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! WINTER SALE 


0lr 


$100 OFF 


$200 OFF 

Your Purchase Of 
$2000 Or More" 


$500 OFF 


+ OUR $1,000,000 CONTEMPORARY & 
MODERN FURNITURE CLEARANCE SALE 

e need 1o make room for new products! Hundreds of Items are 


SEMI-ANNUAL SALE 


2013/2014 


GE Aviation (FOLEY) 

II KEILLOR 


ttliSli 

I ■ * •• • • * • Paramount Theatre's 100* 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 11 • 2 PM 


| The Logger's 


r\ ny/rro Cabin Fever 

UbWtto: Variety Show 


FRI/SAT, JANUARY 17-18 • 8 PM 


WEDNESDAY. JANUARY 29 • 8 PM 


PARAMOUNT 
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dear^/lucy. 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 
www.dearlucy.com 
mon-sat 10-8 | sun 11-6 


UQ3 


/iUttucr/i 


5 c/tt 
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Beat the ice, 

SNOW AND 
THIS SEASON BY KEEPING 
YOUR FEET tfltLsfy AND 
DRY IN A PAIR OF 

UGG Adirondack boots. 


Waterproof, with the 
c&mT&rt and ccrarmt/i 

OF SHEARLING. 





1 SCAN THIS P/ 
WITH LAYAR 
SEE PAGE 9 


Activities 

include: 

Swimming 


Climbing Wall 
Zumba 

Foreign Language 

Music 

Soccer 

Parisi Speed Scho 


INFANT 
OPENINGS 
3t the Essex 
location! 


JOIN THE FUN 

lit n 


bEDGE 


SPORTS&FITNESS 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 
KIDS&FITNESS 


KIDS & FITNESS INFANTS TODDLERS PRESCHOOL 


Essex I 879-7734 ext. 1113 So. Burlington I 658-0080 

alexandrad@edgevt.com heatherh@edgevt.com 


Williston I 864-5351 

micheller2@edgevt.com 


o&chool 
PROGRAMS have 
°lf n 'ngs at all three 

locations servicing 
over 10 schools" 
chrisg@edgevt. com 




LOOKING FORWARD 



SATURDAY 11 & SUNDAY 12 

Pawsitively Good Time 


KEEPING THE BEAT 


BBSS 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 



u 


Are you thinking 
about starting 
or expanding 
your family? 


IF YOU ARE 
A WOMAN: 

Between the ages of 18 
and 42 and plan to become 
pregnant in the next year 


Never had a child before, c 
Have diabetes or hyperten 


THEN 

Researchers at the University ofVermont 
would like to speak with you. This study 
will examine risk factors for preeclampsia, 
a disease of pregnancy. 

Financial compensation of up lo S3 75 is 
provided We will provide you with ovulation 



SHOP 

LOCAL 

wS 
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SEVEN DAYS 



Statehouse Rules 


A s soon as they arrived in 
Montpelier Tuesday, Vermont 
legislators sought to open the 
floodgates to more money in 

politics. 

A mere two hours after House Speaker 
shap smith and Senate President Pro Tem 
john Campbell gaveled in the 2014 legisla- 
tive session, House and Senate negotiators 
signed off on a long-sought agreement to 
reform the state's campaign-finance system. 

Only problem is, the proposed “reform" 
would actually increase the amount of 
money many political actors could raise. 
It’s so watered down from earlier proposals 
that the Vermont Public Interest Research 
Group, which has spent years fighting for 
such a bill, has already vowed to oppose it. 

“It just cannot be described accurately 
as campaign-finance reform any longer,” 
said VPIRG Executive Director paul 
burns. “It increases the amount of money 
in politics in this state, and it doesn’t do 
enough to increase transparency that 
voters have a right to.” 

The legislation would double from 
$2,000 to $4,000 the amount that statewide 
candidates and political-action committees 
could raise from individuals, corporations 
and PACs. And it would quintuple to $10,000 
the amount political parties could raise from 
each of those entities. 

Because parties will be permitted to 
transfer an unlimited amount of money to 
candidates, donors could easily circumvent 
even those higher limits by legally launder- 
ing money dirough a party. 

So why are contribution limits going up 
— not down? 

The cost of campaigning continues to 
rise, argues Rep. debbie evans (D-Essex 
Junction), one of six negotiators who forged 
the compromise between competing House 
and Senate versions that passed last spring. 
Their plan could pass the full House and 
Senate later this week. 

“We did actually have some input from 
statewide candidates, and they felt that they 
could probably use more money,” Evans 
said, declining to name names. 

No doubt they did! 

Of the 56 individuals and corporations 
donating to Gov. peter shumlin's reelection 
campaign in the first six months of last year, 
39 of them hit the existing $2,000 limit. And 
that was just a quarter of the way through 
the two-year election cycle. 

Not all contribution caps would increase 
if the agreement were signed into law. House 
candidates would be limited to donations of 
just $1,000, while senators would be limited 
to $1,500. Both currently can raise $2,000. 

The bill also requires more frequent 
fundraising reports, though candidates still 


only have to file once in non-election years. 
And a provision aimed at Burlington heiress 
lenore broughton, who donated more than 
a million dollars to a conservative super PAC 
in 2012, would require such groups to iden- 
tify big-dollar donors in advertisements. 

But legislators scrapped other reforms, 
like a proposed ban on corporate donations. 
And at the insistence of House negotiators, it 
declined to require donors to disclose their 
occupations and employers. 

SO WHY ARE CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTION LIMITS 
GOINGUP- NOT DOWN? 


“We come from small, rural commu- 
nities. I mean, you’re going to be able to 
identify who that person is,” explained Rep. 
unda martin (D-Wolcott), who served on 
the conference committee “What does it 
accomplish?" 

“What's the end game there?” Evans 
added. “We just thought it wasn’t necessary." 

Why would die public want to know 
which companies and industries are pony- 
ing up to political campaigns? 

Um, I can think of a few reasons. 

Lisman’s List 

“Vermont has a problem: keeping our 
elected officials accountable." 

Those words kicked off a video Campaign 
for Vermont founder bruce usman played 
for reporters last Thursday at a Montpelier 
television studio. There he unveiled a suite 
of reforms he said would clean up state 
government. 

Among his recommendations? A new 
code of ethics governing state officials and a 
quasi-judicial ethics commission to enforce 
their compliance. New conflict-of-interest 
rules for legislators and personal financial 
disclosures for statewide officials. Also, a 
“revolving door" ban that would keep ex-of- 
ficials from lobbying their former colleagues 
for up to two years. 

“Sunlight, in almost all cases, cures prob- 
lems," said Lisman, a former Wall Street 
executive. 

But which problems, precisely, was the 
Shelburne resident hoping to address? 
Oddly, he wouldn't quite say. Throughout 
his hour-long presentation, Lisman de- 
clined to cite a single conflict or ethics 

But the four-minute video he played 
included some serious dog whistles. It was 
a virtual highlights reel of last summer’s 
news coverage of a controversial land deal 


between Gov. Peter Shumlin and an East 
Montpelier neighbor. 

Asked if he was implying that Shumlin 
acted unethically when he bought his neigh- 
bor’s house on the cheap, the genial Lisman, 
who has spent more than a million dollars 
burnishing his own image with television 
and radio advertisements, demurred. 

“The answer is I don’t know,” he said 
innocendy. “I don't know that anything was 
ever proven.” 

That said, Lisman helpfully noted that if 
his proposed ethics commission had been 
in place, the gov “might have checked in 
beforehand and said, “What do you think?”’ 

Told about Lisman’s proposals, state 
pols didn't exactly jump for joy. Many — 
Democrats and Republicans alike — view 
Lisman warily: either as a threat to be in- 
dulged or a gadfly to be ignored. 

“I don’t know why this is needed," said 
Sen. oick mazza (D-Grand Isle), a behind- 
the-scenes power broker. “I think we’re 
trying to address a problem that's not there." 

But Gordon witkin, managing editor for 
the Center for Public Integrity, sees it differ- 
ently. In 2012, the nonpartisan investigative 
reporting organization gave Vermont a D+ 
on its “Corruption Risk Report Card.” The 
state lost points because it’s one of only three 
in the country with no ethics commission or 
personal financial disclosure rules. 

“Folks from places like Vermont and the 
Dakotas like to cite the idea that, “We haven't 
had any big corruption scandals,"’ Witkin 
said. “But those who believe in strong dis- 
closure standards say, ‘Of course not! You 
have none of the systems that would ferret 
out malfeasance or corruption.’” 

And despite Lisman’s reluctance to cite 
specifics, there’s never any shortage of eye- 
brow-raising moves in and out of Vermont 
state government 

Take, for instance, karen marshall, 
Shumlin's former telecom czar, who de- 
camped from the administration last year 
to take a job with the Vermont Telephone 
Company — just weeks after voting to in- 
crease a state grant to VTel. 

Or former House Majority Leader lucy 
leriche, who resigned her seat in June 2012 
to take a job with Green Mountain Power, 
only to be named deputy secretary of com- 
merce six months later. 

Or vince illuzzi, who signed up to 
lobby for the Vermont State Employees 
Association immediately after concluding 
his 32-year run in the Senate. 

Of course, some state legislators have 
no need for the revolting door, since they 
already work for companies or advocacy 
groups that heavily lobby the state 

Rep. jill krowinski (D-Burlington), 
whose day job is Vermont director of public 
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affairs for Planned Parenthood of Northern 
New England, no longer serves as the 
organization's registered lobbyist But she 
oversees the guy who does: nick carter. 

While Krowinski says she hasn't recused 
herself from any votes, she's “cautious” to 
avoid conflicts between her two jobs. 

“If I’m at work, I’m never doing legisla- 
tive stuff and when I’m at the legislature, 
Fm very clear about what hat Fm wearing," 
she said. 

Rep. bob south (D-St 
Johnsbury), who took a job 
last May as an organizer for the 
VSEA, says he would recuse 
himself “in a heartbeat” if his union's legis- 
lative priorities come before him. 

“But everybody needs a job, unless they 
want to make a full-time legislative body 
where we’re there year-round,” he said. 

Speaker Smith says he's not inter- 
ested in limiting his members’ employ- 
ment options, but he concedes that the 
legislature “could improve our conflict- 
of-interest policy.” While both the 
House and Senate have a one-sentence 
rule barring legislators from voting on 
any issue in which they are "immedi- 
ately or directly interested," Smith calls 
it an “honor system” that is infrequently 
invoked. 

"I think people probably need to more 
fully disclose the boards they’re on and 
their employment situation so that the 
general public has a sense of whether there 
might be some conflict of interest,” he said. 

Not every potential conflict is cut 
and dry. 

Sen. DAVID ZUCKERMAN (P/D- 
Chittenden), for instance, recently intro- 
duced legislation that would provide a 
tax credit to those who donate to “socially 
responsible, small farms." He says the 
bill would create jobs by helping farmers 
invest in new capital projects. 

But Zuckerman concedes that his 
own Full Moon Farm in Hinesburg would 
qualify for the program, so long as he pro- 
vided more sick days to his employees. So 
is he pushing the proposal to boost his own 
bottom line? 

“I don’t know that I would say yes or 
no to that question," he said. “I would 
say my experience just sort of influenced 
this opportunity — and I think it’s an un- 
tapped opportunity — be it for me or any 
number of farms.” 

Like many, Zuckerman argues that 
Vermonters benefit from “a huge diversity of 
professional experience” in the legislature. 

According to Rep. george till 
(D-Jericho), a medical doctor who serves 
on the House Committee on Health Care, 
“When you don't have any staffs or anything 
like that, having inherent expertise is really 
critical to the process. Otherwise, you really 
completely turn it over to the lobbyists to be 
the only experts.” 

Like Speaker Smith, Zuckerman says he 
would support new rules to better disclose 
conflicts, but he’s less interested in Lisman’s 


proposal to require statewide officers to 
disclose their personal finances, as most 
states do. 

“If it’s about what each of us earns every 
year, that's getting a little bit personal, I 
think, and beyond what’s necessary," he 

Shumlin said he’d actually go further 
than Lisman in requiring that “all elected 
officials serving in Montpelier” — includ- 
ing legislators — disclose their 
finances. 

“Having the same rules in 
place for those who make laws 
and are elected to carry them 
out makes sense to him,” said Shumlin 
spokeswoman sue allen, adding that he’d 
review other ideas. 

Perhaps the gov realizes there ain’t no 
way legislators will force themselves to dis- 
close their finances. 

As for Lisman, Mr. Transparency isn’t 
about to open up his books for the masses, 
even though his million-dollar advocacy 
machine is surely more influential than 
most legislators. 

Asked if he'd disclose his finances, 
Lisman said, “If I ran for office, I would. 
Sure. And so would you. But [I’m] just sit- 
ting at a table talking about it today.” 

Following the Money 

Speaking of revolving doors, now-former 
deputy commissioner of labor erika 
wolffing ended her second tour of duty in 
state government last week to begin her 
third tour of duty as Shumlin’s campaign 
fundraiser. 

Wolffing, who served as the gov’s fi- 
nance director during his 2010 and 2012 
races, moonlighted as his fundraiser last 
fall, even as she held down her government 
job. Shumlin told Seven Days last month 
that his reelection campaign had yet to staff 
up, but that he had “been having discussions 
with her about the future.” 

Evidently those discussions went well. 

“I made the decision to pursue fundrais- 
ing and consulting,” Wolffing said this week 
in an email. “I have several clients includ- 
ing Shumlin for Governor, raising money 
as I have done in the past, and a part-time 
fundraising contract with the Democratic 
Governors Association." 

Shumlin serves as chairman of the DGA, 
a partisan political organization dedicated 
to electing Democratic governors. That 
group, which does not have to abide by 
fundraising restrictions, regularly raises six- 
and seven-figure contributions from corpo- 
rations and labor unions. It then funnels the 
money back to vulnerable gubernatorial 
candidates. 

How’s Wolffing going to navigate work- 
ing for both organizations? And could any 
conflicts emerge if Shumlin for Governor’s 
top fundraiser is also raising unlimited con- 
tributions on his behalf at the DGA? 

We’d tell you, but neither spokesmen for 
the governor, nor for the DGA, agreed to 
comment. © 
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Violent Odyssey: Kidnapping Victim Speaks for 
First Time About Terrifying Road Trip 



S teve Rodimon lay in the parking 
lot of a St Johnsbury shopping 
center, blood gushing from bullet 
holes in his stomach and leg 
Rodimon had made a daring attempt to 
grab the 9mm pistol away from the man 
who was aiming it at him, but succeeded 
only in knocking the black mask off the 

And now the shooter — whom 
Rodimon recognized as Omar Rodriguez, 
his girlfriend’s estranged husband — was 
ordering Rodimon into the trunk of his 
beat-up Chevy Prism. 

With his wounds, Rodimon didn't 
think he could stand up, let alone fold 
himself into a trunk, he later recalled. Plus, 
he thought, hopping into the trunk of a car 
never went well for people in the movies. 
And even if he were willing, there was no 
room: His trunk was full of papers and an 
old air conditioner he had been meaning 
to get rid of. 

“Are you kidding me?” Rodimon asked 
Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez squeezed the trigger 
once more, sending a third round into 
Rodimon’s stomach. 

“I told you I wasn’t kidding,” the 
shooter said. 

Rodimon's memories of the next five 
hours of that night in March 2012 are 
fragmented, flashes of horror unfolding 
between lapses in consciousness. But the 
outlines of the case authorities built against 
Rodriguez are emblazoned in his mind: 

Rodimon being forced to crawl into the 
front passenger seat. Rodriguez, somehow 
manic and methodical at the same time, 
positioning himself with a gun in the 
backseat. Rodimon's coworker, an inno- 
cent bystander named Tina Evans, being 
forced to drive the car for 71 miles across 
northern Vermont and New Hampshire as 
Rodriguez negotiated with police on the 
phone and threatened more bloodshed. 

Rodimon and others involved dis- 
cussed the ordeal for the first time in 
interviews with Seven Days, shortly after 
a December hearing in which Rodriguez, 
a 37-year-old St. Johnsbury resident, was 
sentenced in U.S. District Court to 22 years 

Rodimon, who has largely recovered — 
at least physically — from his wounds, said 
he expected those hours to be his last. 

“You don’t bring a gun unless you 
are planning on using it,” he said in an 
interview in the Wells River apartment 
he shares with Felicia Rodriguez and 
the three children she had with Omar 
Rodriguez. “I figured this was the end.” 


Marriage Gone Bad 

Rodimon grew up across the Connecticut 
River from his current home, in tiny 
Piermont, N.H., and graduated from 
Woodsville High School in 1987. 

He stayed in the area his whole life 
and by 2011 had settled into a midlevel 
managerial job at Ocean State Job Lot in 
St Johnsbury. 

During that summer, he grew close 
with a new cashier, Felicia Rodriguez, who 
soon told Rodimon about her strained rela- 
tionship with her longtime husband, Omar. 

The couple had had their first child only 
months after marrying in their early twen- 
ties. Times were tough from the start Omar 
Rodriguez was diagnosed a few years later 
with diabetes, which soon led to kidney 
failure. By the time he was 30, Rodriguez 
needed kidney dialysis three times a week 
to stay alive, and doctors told him he would 
be unlikely to see his 50th birthday. 


He struggled to find work, and Felicia 
worked a string of low-paying jobs to make 
ends meet. They stayed for months at a 
time with Rodriguez's mother, who lives in 
a trailer park in St. Johnsbury. 

Felicia Rodriguez said the relationship 
turned violent, and court records show 
she took out a restraining order in 2011, 
alleging that Omar had struck both her and 
their sons. 

In the fall of 2011, Felicia said, she began 
making plans to leave Omar and move to 
Massachusetts: She obtained permission 
to transfer to an Ocean State Job Lot store 
outside Boston and filed for divorce. 

But, Felicia Rodriguez said, she couldn’t 
leave the state with her sons before the 
divorce was finalized. Further complicat- 
ing her plan, she recalled, she began to fall 
for Rodimon. They started spending time 
publicly together outside work, and Omar 
Rodriguez, according to state and federal 


| court documents, began to focus his anger 
s on Rodimon. 

j In February 2012, Rodimon applied 
5 for a restraining order against Rodriguez, 
accusing him of trying to break into his 
vehicle, following him while he drove to 
work, slashing his tires multiple times and 
leaving threatening voicemail messages. 

A judge scheduled a court hearing for 
March 6, 2012, to decide what, if any, action 
to take against Rodriguez. The hearing 
would never occur. 

‘A Bunch of Bullet Holes’ 

The night before the scheduled hearing was 
bitterly cold, and plunging temperatures 
had scared away all but a few customers at 
Ocean State Job Lot. Rodimon and his boss, 
Evans, shut down the store together and 
walked outside into the main parking lot a 
few minutes after 9 p.m. 

Evans testified that she heard footsteps 
behind them as they walked through the 
empty parking lot. They turned around 
and saw a man dressed in a black ski mask, 
black jacket and boots, and white latex 
gloves. He had a gun in his hand. 

“Keep walking,” he said. 

Evans thought she recognized the voice. 
One of her daughters was friendly with 
Rodriguez’s oldest son, and she was aware 
of the marital strife, she explained while 
on the witness stand during Rodriguez's 
sentencing hearing. 

Nearing Rodimon's car, they stopped. 

‘You know what this is about,” said the 
masked man. For a few brief seconds, a 
standoff ensued. Then Rodriguez lowered 
the gun slightly, and Rodimon thought he 
saw his chance and rushed forward. 

“I wanted the gun,” Rodimon said in an 
interview. “That was the only thing I was 
thinking.” 

Rodimon stands a sturdy 6 feet 2 inches 
tall, but Rodriguez is just as big. Rodimon 
couldn’t wrestle the gun away. During the 
struggle, the driver’s side window was 
broken, Rodriguez's mask flew off and he 
fired two shots into Rodimon. 

Rodimon fell to the pavement. After he 
was shot a third time, Rodriguez ordered 
him into the car, and his victim managed to 
pull himself into the front passenger seat. 
Rodimon even remembered to put his seat 
belt on. 

Rodriguez ordered Evans into the 
driver’s seat, where shards of glass from 
the broken window dug into her legs. 
Rodriguez, his gun never leaving his hand, 
sat in the back. 

He ordered Evans to drive 14 miles to 
the Frank D. Comerford Dam in Monroe, 
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N.H., across the river from Barnet, Vt. 
Once there, Rodriguez told Rodimon to 
call Felicia Rodriguez. 

Back at home in Wells River, Felicia 
Rodriguez became concerned when she 
saw Rodimon's number on her caller ID. 
Rodimon used a TracFone, and making 
calls was expensive. He generally commu- 
nicated with her through text messages. 

When she picked up, she heard her es- 
tranged husband say, “Get up, Steve.” Then 
the line went dead. It was shortly before 10 
p.m. 

Felicia Rodriguez called the police, who 
sped to Ocean State Job Lot and found 
blood in the parking lot. She didn’t hear 
from her husband or Rodimon for another 
half hour; Evans, following orders, had 
set out north for Littleton, N.H., 17 miles 
away. Meanwhile, Felicia Rodriguez drove 
to the Vermont State Police barracks in St. 
Johnsbury and waited for another call. 

At first, she believed her husband had 
only beaten up Rodimon. But during their 
next phone conversation, 
while she was at the bar- 
racks, Rodriguez told her 

“He already has a 
bunch of bullet holes in 
his body,” he told Felicia. 

For nearly five hours, 

Evans drove, looping along dirt roads 
and main highways in Caledonia County 
in Vermont and Grafton County in New 
Hampshire. Along the way, they passed 
three hospitals and at least one police 
station. 

As they approached St Johnsbury’s 
Northeastern Vermont Regional Hospital, 
Rodriguez announced he was going to 
drop off Rodimon. But when they reached 
a left turn to the hospital, Rodriguez made 
Evans turn right toward Interstate 91. 
Rodimon recalled. 

Cellphone service was spotty, but Omar 
Rodriguez managed to make at least 10 
calls to Felicia Rodriguez during the odys- 
sey, she said. 

His demand was always the same — he 
wanted to see her. 

“I was like, “You aren’t getting me, be- 
cause my kids need me,”' Felicia Rodriguez 
recalled thinking to herself. 

Around 12:45 a.m., Felicia decided she 
couldn’t handle another call, and handed 
her phone to Vermont State Police Trooper 
Denis Girouard, who knew her husband 
from growing up in St. Johnsbury. 

“We've got to get people to safety,” the 
trooper said to Omar Rodriguez. 

Rodriguez told Girouard that both 


Evans and Rodimon were unharmed. “I 
need to speak to Felicia," he said. 

“I don’t think that’s an option ... the way 
things are going right now, I don’t think 
that’s possible,” Girouard said, according 
to a recording of their conversation. 

“The only thing that can happen is you 
guys will have to put me down,” Rodriguez 

Later, Rodriguez expressed confusion 
at the violent turn of events he had caused. 

“I never thought something like this 
would happen," Rodriguez told Girouard. 
“I didn't think it would get this far." 

Giving Chase 

Neither did Rodimon, who said in the 
interview that he remembers being con- 
fused when his car did not run out of gas 
that night Rodimon had coasted into work 
that day on fumes, and held out hope that 
he would be saved by an empty gas tank. 
But he was unconscious for large chunks 
of the trip. During one of those intervals, 
Rodriguez made Evans 
pull over at a gas station 
in Littleton, N.H., and put 
$20 of fuel in the tank. 

As the car reached 
Lisbon, N.H., Rodimon 
regained consciousness, 
but he said, he began to 
lose hope. Rodriguez had again ordered 
Evans to pull over, along the Ammonoosuc 

Across the river, Rodimon could see the 
Lisbon police station. He would either get 
help, or he would die, and both outcomes 
were beyond his control. 

‘That’s when I stopped caring,” 
Rodimon recalled. 

But things were changing for the better 
- Girouard and other troopers were able to 
keep Rodriguez on the phone. 

As the group neared Wells River, some 
of the armada of police cruisers that had 
descended on the region finally caught up 
to Rodimon's Chevy Prism and began to 
give chase. 

At the intersection of Route 302 and 
1-91 in Wells River, police deployed spikes 
that deflated the car’s tires. At Rodriguez's 
order, Evans pulled the damaged vehicle 
into the nearby P & H Truck Stop in Wells 
River, where police waited. 

With Rodriguez’s permission, Evans 
dashed out of the car. Rodimon crawled to 
safety. At about 2 a.m„ after a few minutes 
of negotiation, Rodriguez left his gun in 
the car, opened the door and surrendered. 


I FIGURED 

THIS WAS THE END. 

STEVE RODIMON 
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The Old College Try: 

In Vermont, ‘Affinity 
Marketing’ Targets Alumni 

BY CHARLES EICHACKER 

I magine that you get a letter from an 
insurance company. Because you or 
your child attended a certain college, 
the letter enthuses, you could save 
up to 10 percent on a car insurance plan. 

A disclaimer mentions that your school’s 
alumni association receives a fee for allow- 


Susan Grant of the Consumer Federation 
of America, because there has never been 
a federal law to stop organizations from 
sharing contact information without their 
members’ consent 

For the corporation, “It’s obviously the 
allure of using an existing channel where 
ingthecompanytomarketthosesavings.lt there is already people with whom the 


also directs you to a website where you i 
unsubscribe from future communications. 
Do you take advantage of the savings? 


Chuck the letter? Hit that website to opt other developed countries of the world 


at of future solicitations? Or do you ct 
:t the alumni association directly, w 



entity, the partner, has some sort of rela- 
tionship," Grant says. “We certainly don't 
have an overarching privacy law like 


do. It’s a real problem. It’s very frustrating, 
because you would think you could at least 


d that your personal information has get something enacted that would give 
been sold for profit? people a choice.” 

In a process known as “affinity market- 


ing,” s 


le companies pay fees to member- 


Out of the roughly 10,000 Johnson State 
alums, Phillie estimates that only three 


ship organizations — trade and alumni have complained to her about the college 


groups, for example — for the right l 
market discounted services to people on 
their contact lists. In Vermont, the most 
visible affinity marketer is Liberty Mutual. 
The Boston-based provider of home and 
:o insurance has deals with 750 alumni 


sharing their information. “Off the bat, 
they’re like ‘Wait a minute, whoa, someone 
sold my name?'” Phillie says. “But we didn't 
;11, or share, anybody's name. This is really 
Johnson State mailing. We’re going into 
mutual partnership that they can abso- 


groups nationwide, including those at the lutely opt out of any time.” 


University of Vermont and Vermont st 
colleges. 


Phillie doesn’t believe the word “sell- 
ing” describes what Johnson 


The way Liberty Mutual compensates College officials upload a fresh contact list 
to a secure website 
for every approved 
marketing blast. 
Johnson’s con- 
tract with Liberty 
Mutual prohibits 
the insurance com- 
pany from saving 
those addresses, 
and no other per- 
sonal information 
shared until the next round of marketing. 
“We don’t collect any data,” says Glenn 


alumni 
groups varies from 
school to school. 

At UVM, where 
alumni relations 
are handled 
through the UVM 
Foundation — a 
legally indepen- 
dent entity incor- 
porated in 2011 
to fundraise for the alma 
Mutual pays the 


WA MINUTE, WHOA, 
SOMEONE SOLD MY NAME?' 


many alums it predicts will sign up. At Greenberg, senior consultant for public 


Johnson State College, the alumni associa- 
on gets a cut for every alum who enrolls. 
“The reason that the colleges do i 


relations at Liberty Mutual. “It’s really 
marketing to a list that's provided to us by 
the alumni association. We adhere 


in-win,” says Lauren the solicitation regulations. If someone’s 
Phillie, director of development and on a do-not-call list or something like that, 
alumni relations at Johnson State. ‘We get that's noted.” 


a small percentage of their renewal ri 


Such assurances don’t placate < 


jr sign up rates,” she says. “The alums get UVM alumnus who recently registered his 


a discount, and if Liberty Mutual 
offering the alums a discount, we 


iplaint with the UVM Foundation, 
would This fall, Gary Ellenbogen, 58, who lives 
never do it.” in New Jersey, received both a letter and 

But some alumni and privacy advocates an email from Liberty Mutual. In the 
don't view those partnerships so sympa- November letter, which had a seal from the 
thetically — even if they are legal and lead UVM Alumni Association, the company 


:o offers of cheaper service from a Fortune 
100 company such as Liberty Mutual. 
Affinity marketing isn’t new, explains 


included a pin number for him to redeem 
those savings. In fine print, the note in- 
dicated, “The UVM Alumni Association 


receives financial support for allowing 
Liberty Mutual to offer this auto and home 
insurance program.” 

In a subsequent series of emails to the 
UVM Foundation, Ellenbogen decried the 
“disrespectful and abusive approach your 
organization has taken to peddle alumni 
members' privacy” to third parties. Of 
course, he also wanted off the list. 

In response, Rich Bundy, president and 
CEO of the UVM Foundation, explained 
that the alumni association's board of 
directors carefully reviewed Liberty 
Mutual's qualifications before deciding to 
partner with the group. He described the 
convenience of removing individuals from 
future email lists, and denied his organi- 
zation “peddled” Ellenbogen’s personal 
information, saying Liberty Mutual “is 
authorized to use alumni contact informa- 
tion to market this program and only this 
program.” 

The federal CAN-SPAM Act of 2003 
only requires that companies emailing 
advertisements allow recipients to opt 
out of future communications. Instead, 
Ellenbogen says, he’d like to see the UVM 
Alumni Association enforce an opt-in 
policy, where alums would have to consent 
to receive such communications. In the 
European Union, companies are required 
to take that approach. 

It’s not clear how many of Ellenbogen’s 
fellow alums share his concerns. The 
Consumer Protection Unit of the Vermont 
Attorney General’s Office hasn't received 
any complaints about Liberty Mutual’s 
solicitations. And in a conversation 
Ellenbogen started on the UVM Alumni 
Linkedln page — now closed by a site 
administrator — only two individuals re- 
sponded. One hadn’t received any Liberty 
Mutual emails. The other expressed her 
appreciation for the savings. 

Alan Ryea, associate VP of alumni 
relations and development services at the 


UVM Foundation, says that 23 of the uni- 
versity’s 105,000 graduates have contacted 
his office to opt out of partner mailings. 

What other companies are employing 
the “affinity" approach? Discover recently 
started offering a branded credit card 
to UVM alums and parents. At Norwich 
University, alumni can sign up for a United 
Services Automobile Association rewards 
credit card. 

Other alumni associations around 
Vermont have been more reluctant to 
enter into affinity marketing agreements. 
Middlebury College has never offered its 
grads any corporate benefits, according 
to Meg Storey Groves, associate VP for 
alumni relations and annual giving. She 
says vetting the proposals would require 
significant time and effort, and the school 
wouldn’t want to be seen as endorsing a 
particular company. 

Angela Armour, director of alumni and 
parent relations at St Michael's College, 
explains that the school’s alumni board 
hasn't chosen to offer corporate benefits 
due to concerns about privacy and flooding 
inboxes. But alums working in the insur- 
ance industry have approached the group, 
Armour says, and it plans to give the matter 
some thought this year. 

With or without an opt-in policy, St 
Mike's and other schools remain free to go 
that route. That fact, says Grant, is a trou- 
bling sign of the times. Ever more personal 
information is flying across the internet 
every day, she says, that is worth a lot to 
companies. 

“There is a lot of resistance to any sort 
of federal legislation on the part of com- 
panies, and that resistance is only getting 
tougher in this era of “Big Data,' ” Grant 
says. “The presumption is not that you’re in 
control of your information being shared ... 
It’s just not where we’re at.” © 

Contact: charles@sevendaysvt.com 
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Rodimon was airlifted to Dartmouth- 
Hitchcock Medical Center in Lebanon, 
N.H., where doctors pumped IS liters of 
blood into him before they could even 
begin operating. He stayed there for six 
months. His spleen was removed, his pan- 
creas repaired and his leg healed. 

The prosecution of Rodriguez dragged 
on for nearly two years, slowed by a 
transfer of the case from state to federal 
court and by complications that arose 
when Rodriguez suffered kidney failure in 
prison. 

But in late 2013, a plea deal was 
struck. On a recent December afternoon, 
Rodriguez rose during his sentencing 
hearing and offered his first public com- 
ments on the ordeal. 

“I take responsibility for everything, 
and I’m truly sorry," he said, before being 
led away by sheriff’s deputies to serve a 
22-year sentence for kidnapping and at- 
tempted murder. (Because of his kidney 
problems, doctors expect Rodriguez to 
die in prison long before that sentence 
expires.) 

His attorney, Michael Desautels, 
argued that Rodriguez intended to kill 
only himself that night, and that he was 
“self-centered." 

Evans told the judge that she now lives 
in constant fear: She rarely leaves home 
except to go to work. Her children call her 
constantly to make sure she is safely en 
route back from her shifts at the store. 


“I don’t do anything any more,” Evans 

In the summer of 2012, Rodimon went 
back to work and now paries in the same 
lot where he was kidnapped. 

But he lives with new limitations. He 
walks with a stutter, the result of a blood 
clot that developed in his leg after he was 
shot. He must take blood-thinning medi- 
cine (which makes him drowsy) for the 
rest of his life. Walking for any length of 
time can exhaust him; he hasn't bothered 
to get a fishing license for the past two 
summers. 

“Some days I feel shattered," Rodimon 

He and Felicia Rodriguez are raising 
her three children, who range in age from 
9 to 16 and have not seen their father since 
his arrest. The Rodriguez’s divorce is 
pending. 

While the criminal case has wrapped 
up, the incident is never far from 
Rodimon’s mind. A few months after the 
incident, his dad returned to him a box 
of belongings that had been left in his car 
after police finished cleaningup. The night 
he was abducted, Rodimon was wearing 
his Ocean State Job Lot name tag, which 
hung on a lanyard just above his belly. 

When he pulled the name tag out of the 
box, he saw the plastic marked with a streak 
of red and a small, round opening. It almost 
looked like the mark of a holepunch. ® 

Contact Mark Davis at mark@ 
sevendaysvt.com. 
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Bring your Christmas tree 
FREE to CSWD and it will be 
recycled into heat & electricity! 

* Remove all ornaments, lights, tinsel, 
stands, etc., until all that's left is the 
tree itself. NO bags or artificial snow. 
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Burlington & Williston, or Burlington's 
McNeil Wood & Yard Waste Depot. 



Got lots of shiny, new 
things for Christmas? 
Here’s how to get rid of 
the old stuff without 
hitting the landfill: 

Electronics: Vermont 
residents & businesses 
may bring up to 7 old 
TVs or computer items 
to CSWD Drop-Off Cen- 
ters for recycling at no charge. CPU, 
laptop, monitor, keyboard, mouse, 
hard drive, printer, scanner, etc. 

Christmas lights: There's copper in 
them thar wires! Don't throw the 
old ones away — bring them to any 
CSWD Drop-Off Center and we'll 
accept them for recycling FREE 
in our scrap metal bin! 

Batteries: Keep those 
units of energy out of the 
'landfill longer by using 
rechargeables. You can 
recharge some batteries hundreds of 
times before they lose their juice. 


Find out how to get rid of unwanted items 
without hitting the landfill: Visit CSWD.net! 

(CHITTENDEN 1 872-8111 1 
<§) V/\y«=jf I Solid Waste District BjgjjMjj 




local matters 


Public to Private: Could ‘Conversion’ Become a 
Trend in Vermont Schools? 



W hen North Bennington 
residents voted to shutter 
their public school, it wasn't 
because of rising teacher pay 
or declining test scores. Far from it: They 
were worried the state would close or con- 
solidate the small, kindergarten-through- 
sixth-grade school in their town of 1,500. 
So they preempted fate and made it private. 
The school district now pays tuition for 
North Bennington children to attend the 
new Village School. 

"The reason we walked down this path 
was we wanted to sustain the school as it 
was, at the heart of the community, provid- 
ing the service that it does to our district's 
children,” says Ray Mullineaux, a 14-year 
veteran of the Prudential Committee, 
which governs the public school district 
“We wanted to maintain local control, and 
we wanted to retain the climate and char- 
acter and quality of the school.” 

For then - part, state officials say North 
Bennington had no reason to believe its 
elementary school’s days were numbered — 
and the town’s course of action could have 
unintended consequences. 

“Basically what they did is turn over 
complete control of the school to a body 
that is not answerable to the public,” says 
outgoing Vermont Secretary of Education 
Armando Vilaseca. 

"They made a local decision to give up 
local control, and that's ironic in a way,” 
suggests Vilaseca's successor, Rebecca 
Holcombe. 

In wresting that control from the local 
supervisory union and state education of- 
ficials, North Bennington kindled a state- 
wide debate about the role of independent 
schools in Vermont Vilaseca, who leaves 
his post this month, condemned North 
Bennington’s move in a report released in 
December and strongly suggested state 
lawmakers forbid any future privatization 
of public schools. 

Further, Vilaseca is recommending some 
major changes to the way Vermont treats 
independent schools — many of which 
receive public dollars to educate students 
who are “tuitioned” in from communi- 
ties without public schools of their own. 
Vilaseca argues that independent schools 
receiving public funds should provide free 
and reduced lunch programs. He wants 
private schools with publicly funded enroll- 
ments of 25 percent or more to provide the 
same services, and meet the same guide- 
lines, as public schools, and is urging the 
legislature to repeal a provision in state law 
that allows communities to approve higher 
tuition rates for independent schools. 


Advocates of independent schools are 
fighting back. They say Vilaseca hijacked 
the summer study committee that was sup- 
posed to report back to the legislature on 
the state and local implications of public 
schools closing and going independent. 
Seth Bongartz, the chair of Burr and Burton 
Academy’s board of trustees, said Vilaseca 
was “contemptuous of the process, of the 
legislative directive, of our time ... That 
report was essentially written before we 
ever thought about meeting." 

Fran Bisselle, the head of Manchester's 
Maple Street School was also on Vilaseca’s 
summer study committee. “It felt like the 
process was really inclusive and the product 
was really exclusive,” she says, noting the 
resulting report falls short of the original 
charge: to help legislators make informed 
decisions about independent schools. 

Vilaseca states clearly in the controver- 
sial December 5 report that its recommen- 
dations are his own and not reflective of the 
committee — that was always his intention, 
he claims. In response, five members of 
the committee representing independent 
schools authored adissentingreport, urging 
against “unnecessary legislation” and argu- 
ing that it is “wise for Vermont to not only 
keep school choice where it is, but to look 
to expand it to all districts, positioning our 
state to be a national leader in education." 

“Of course," independent schools are 
concerned when officials such as Vilaseca 
put the spotlight on their practices, said 
Mill Moore, executive director of the 
Vermont Independent Schools Association. 
“Everybody's worried about the cost of 
education. Money is important right now.” 

An estimated $34.6 million in public 
funds went to independent academic insti- 
tutions last year. When North Bennington 
opted to close its school, it became one of 91 
towns in Vermont that let families decide 
where to send their children to school 
— and financed their choices with taxpayer 
dollars. Roughly 11 percent of Vermont’s 
K-12 students attend independent schools; 
that number, provided by VISA, includes 
children whose parents elect to pay tuition 
as well as those whose tuition bills are cov- 
ered by towns that don't operate schools. 

Most funded students attending in- 
dependent schools are in middle or high 
school; few towns “tuition out" elementary 
school kids. Around 2,500 students attend 
Vermont’s four town academies, which 
are private institutions that act like the de 
facto public schools in their communities. 
Some date back more than 100 years, and 
none turn away students who hail from the 
towns they serve. State officials are quick 


to say that their concerns about the North 
Bennington scenario don’t extend to these 
academic institutions. 

Moore doubts that many other dis- 
tricts would go to the lengths that North 
Bennington has to change its school 
structure. But he says that doesn’t mean all 
Vermont school districts are happy with 
the status quo. 

“I do think some small districts are 
looking at this," says Moore. “They feel left 
out. They feel unsupported ... [They have] 
legitimate concerns and they're not getting 
much respect.” 

Same School, 

Different Structure 

North Bennington’s primary school doesn't 
look much different today than it did this 
time last year. The public school officially 
closed on the last Friday in June 2013, and 
reopened as an independent school the 
following Monday morning. Students re- 
turned to the building on September 4. 

Students still settle in for classes in 
the same stately brick schoolhouse that 
dates back to the late 19th century. Even 
classroom instruction remains largely 
unchanged: Students here still take stan- 
dardized tests, and teachers adhere to the 
new “Common Core” standards in place at 
public schools throughout Vermont. 


Though most of the teachers chose to 
stay through the transition, they did so only 
after being technically laid off by the local 
school district and rehired by the inde- 
pendent school; their salaries and benefits 
stayed the same, but they no longer have 
union contracts or representation. 

The change can be seen in the office of 
Thomas Martin — a former principal, now 
headmaster, who spent 40 years in public 
education. Martin is now running what 
amounts to a small business. He oversees 
payroll, internet services, building and 
maintenance issues — basically, anything 
and everything previously handled by the 
supervisory union. 

His office is part workplace, part Willy 
Wonka concoction. There’s a tabletop pop- 
corn machine in one corner, and athletic 
pendants line the walls. Kites and brightly 
colored whirligigs dangle from the ceiling. 
On a snowy winter morning, the radiator 
sends up a rattle of jarring clangs, bangs 
and rattles. 

Since coming on as North Bennington’s 
principal in 2006, Martin has watched the 
town grapple with decisions about the 
school’s future. He ticks off a laundry list of 
committees and special study groups that 
looked into the bigger picture of school 
sustainability, then more specifically into 
the idea of going independent. He calls the 


' 
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final proposal “one of the most carefully 
vetted” he’s ever seen. And though he had 
reservations initially about the plan — he 
cites "certain stereotypes" that get attached 
to private schools, such as kids in blazers — 
he came to support the idea. 

After North Bennington voters ap- 
proved it — “overwhelmingly,” Martin 
says now, by roughly 80 percent — state 
education officials took notice. First came a 
phone call from Vilaseca, voicing concerns 
about the vote, followed by discouraging 
meetings in Montpelier. Then the Vermont 
Board of Education delayed the approval 
of the new independent school, pushing 
back the timeline for North Bennington's 
shift and triggering two more revotes in 
the process. 

Martin says the he knew the town would 
get resistance from officials — “bureaucra- 
cies don’t like outriggers," he says — but he 
was taken aback by the year-and-a-half- 
long struggle. 

The good news? He says all is proceed- 
ing relatively smoothly at the new inde- 
pendent school. After years of talk about 
offering language instruction, the school is 
partnering with students from Bennington 
College to provide it What wasn’t possible 
before — because of employment contracts, 
and requirements that the supervisory 
union offer similar programming at all of 


its schools — happened in a matter of mere 
months at the Village School. 

“I have more flexibility and freedom to 
do what’s best for our school,” says Martin. 

Outside, kids are squealing gleefully 
during their mid-morning recess. When 
Martin ducks outside to speak with a 
colleague, a small boy chides him, “Mr. 
Martin! Put on a coat!” The snow is coming 
down heavier. A few of the older children 
have commandeered sleds, which they surf 
down a small slope on the playground. 

Sixth-grade teacher Pat Gibbons, a 35- 
year veteran at the school, ushers her pink- 
cheeked, snow-dampened charges back 
inside, where the students settle down for 
a period of silent reading. 

North Bennington educated 170 stu- 
dents a year when Gibbons started as a 
teacher here. At one point during her 
tenure, there were as many as 190 kids in 
the building, and she’s seen numbers dip 
as low as 116. That's not tiny, by Vermont 
standards, but community members still 
worried about the enrollment trends. 

“In this age of downsizing, it’s logical to 
assume that a small village school will have 
to struggle to save its identity,” she says. 
“We have a very special village school that 
we wanted to retain." 

North Bennington was the second 
community in Vermont to close its public 
elementary school and reopen a privately 
run one in its place. The first, Winhall, 
closed its public school in 1998 amid com- 
plaints about per-pupil costs — they were 
the highest in the state of Vermont at the 
time — and the quality of education. 

Fifteen years later, North Bennington’s 
decision was based on very different 
reasons. Formerly known as the North 
Bennington Graded School, the elementary 
school and its teachers are beloved in the 
community. Advocates for going indepen- 
dent hoped that liberating the school from 
the restrictions of public education would 
help keep it afloat in years to come. There’d 
be the possibility of fundraising, for in- 
stance, and of attracting students from 



neighboring communities whose parents 
might be willing to pay tuition. 

“This model is not a panacea,” says 
Martin. “It doesn’t make the problems and 
challenges we were facing go away. It does 
give us some control.” 

There's still a public school district in 
North Bennington, but now it pays tuition 

— $12,938 per pupil this year — to the 
Village School instead of operating its own 
K-12 learning facility. The Village School, 
in turn, leases its brick schoolhouse Iron 
the district for $78,000 a year. After they 
graduate from sixth grade, Village School 
students go on to attend the public Mount 
Anthony Union Middle and High schools. 

Losing Local Control? 

That North Bennington’s Village School 
survived its first semester hasn't as- 
suaged the concerns of state officials and 
lawmakers. 

In his report to lawmakers, Vilaseca 
argues that a community’s decision to take 
a public school private poses some po- 
tential problems for the town. Vilaseca is 
concerned that the switch to independent 
status will limit the educational opportuni- 
ties for some students. The school provides 
special-education services for all eligible 
current students, but there's no guarantee, 
Vilaseca says, that it will continue to do so 
in the future. 

Mullineaux says that's just not true. 
He says North Bennington’s independent 
school has pledged to provide special- 
education services for any child that it can 
reasonably accommodate in the building. 
If a student were so severely disabled that 
he or she couldn’t be accommodated, the 
public school district would fund a stu- 
dent’s placement in a specialized program 

— but that’s always been the case, and hap- 
pens in towns that operate public schools, 

“There really isn’t a public school in 
the state that can take every student with 
every disability,” says Mullineaux. 

Meanwhile, officials say there’s also a 
potential financial cost when it comes to 
going independent: While the Agency of 
Education says it’s too early to know the 
financial impact on taxpayers, the switch 
means the town loses direct control of the 
independent school’s budget. Districts 
that operate public schools can drill down 
deep, every year, into the line items of their 
school budgets. North Bennington voters 
won’t have that option. 

Looking at the big picture, though, 
the way the town funds education won’t 
change; North Bennington will still pay 
property taxes for education to Montpelier, 
and receive money back depending 
on the tuition budget voters approve. 
North Bennington, like all towns in the 
Southwest Vermont Supervisory Union, is 
considered a “receiving” district under the 
statewide system that funds education and 
is designed to spread the wealth between 


rich and poor communities. That means 
the town gets bade more for education 
than it contributes in property-tax dollars. 

‘It’s clear that these people care 
very deeply about their children,” says 
Holcombe. But she says she’s still concerned 
that “maybe this decision hasn’t been fully 
thought out.” The town is still liable and 
responsible for educating all of its children, 
she says, but North Bennington has “given 
up control without responsibility." 

In response, independent school 
advocates say there is a different kind of 
accountability at their schools; if parents 
don’t like the way a school is run, or aren't 
happy with the results of their child’s 
education, they can leave. Already, Martin 
says, he's fielding phone calls from parents 
of next year’s kindergarteners. The ques- 
tion isn't when those children will enroll at 
his school, but if. In theory, that competi- 
tive pressure should keep the school on its 

“The most powerful voice the commu- 
nity has here is choice,” says Martin. 

But public schools serve more than just 
children and families, argues Rep. Johannah 
Donovan (D-Burlington), the chair of the 
House Education Committee. Donovan 
introduced legislation last year that would 
have prevented further school conversions 
like the one in North Bennington. The bill 
didn't pass, but Donovan and other lawmak- 
ers are gearing up for another conversation 
about independent schools in the 2014 leg- 

“The schools in Vermont do not exist 
for parents. They exist for the community 
and for the good of all of us,” says Donovan. 
“They exist because of a common need to 
develop good citizens, good employees, 
good family people.” w 

Donovan says her critique of what hap- < 
pened in North Bennington isn't an attack g 
on independent schools. But she supports 5 
the idea of further investigating Vermont's g 
unusual school-choice system, particu- 8 
larly in cases where independent schools 2 
are receiving significant taxpayer money. 

In those cases, she believes, like Vilaseca, 
that schools should “have to play within 
the same sort of rules that other institu- g 
tions do that take public dollars" — think S 
school lunch, services for children with □ 
disabilities and other programs mandated 5 

for public schools. * 

Mullineaux isn’t worried about North 
Bennington shortchanging its students. He 
says that any community that goes to the < 
lengths his did is going to be “committed to z 

doing the right things for kids.” g 

“I think that if local control is to mean 
anything, you have to trust the communi- 
ties to make these decisions for themselves 
about how they want to provide education 5 

for their children," says Mullineaux. “You > 

have to enable them, not stand in the way 2 
of them."® 3 

Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.com. 3 
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Andy Williams 

BURLINGTON, 1975-2013 
Andy was raised by his mom, 
Filomena Pinon, who im- 
migrated to the U.S. from the 
Philippines at age 16. Andy 
was bom on August 30, 1975, 
in Paterson, N.J., and moved 
to Vermont with his mother 
at the age of 10. If you had the 
privilege of meeting Filomena. 
you would've understood 
where Andy’s firecracker wit 
sass, resilience and amazing 
strength came from. A single 
mother who worked multiple 
jobs, Filomena was a role 
model who helped Andy to 
soar, and to build his own life. 

Everything that Andy had 
was a result of his passion 
and hard work, his genuine, 
contagious warmth and 
unquenchable curiosity. 
Andys mother dealt with a 

whatever he could to support 
her, beginning with a series 
of unglamorous jobs when 
he moved to Burlington at 
age 18. This continued while 
he worked at the B-Side 
and when he became an 
extraordinary, full-time DJ/ 
turntablisL 

When Andy moved to St. 
Albans, he met two friends 
who became brothers to him, 
Dennis and Bill — aka team 
B.A.D. Despite the name, as 
soon as there was any kind 
of trouble, the "A' in B.A.D. 
would flee the scene. He was 
mischievous, but too good- 
natured to engage in any real 
drama. From BMX biking and 
skateboarding to discovering 
new music and making art, 
these friends made the most 


of their rural Vermont child- 
hood. They used their limited 
means and surroundings to 
their advantage — a lifelong 
skill to be able to create 
something from nothing. Ten- 
year-old Andy was already a 
mini entrepreneur. He would 
cut out pieces of cardboard 
to make BMX number plates, 
sticker them up and collage 
them. Whatever stickers 
Andy couldn't afford, he'd 
draw himself He’d then go to 
school and sel I them to his 
classmates for $5. That's how 
he met Dennis: He cut him a 
deal at $2. 

After high school, Andy 
moved to Burlington to pur- 
sue his passions: skateboard- 
ing, music and art. Burlington 
was far enough from where 
he grew up to allow him 
to grow, but close enough 


support his mom. Andy didn't 
follow the traditional route of 
college, but he hungered for 
knowledge and loved to learn. 
He frequently watched docu- 
mentaries on a range of sub- 
jects — not just art and music 
but also the environment ag- 
riculture and historical figures 
such as the Black Panthers 
and Malcolm X. If Andy heard 
of a word or subject he didnt 
know, he'd ask for an explana- 
tion rather than pretend he 
knew, as many people do. The 

gained knowledge and insight 
from unexpected places and 


At 1 8, Andy started finding 
DJs he respected around 
town and began learning 
how to master the turntables 
by watching their sets. 


Beginning with his first gig, 
when Dave Grippo offered him 
a guest spot with the Grippo 
Funk Band, Andy quickly 
excelled. He manipulated the 
turntables as his own instru- 
ment and anyone who has 
tried to do this knows what 
incredible skill and talent that 
requires. 

Andy displayed musical di- 
versity in all his performanc- 
es. blending and cutting up 
jazzed-out hip-hop grooves, 
funk, reggae, soul and electro. 

for his weekly DJ residen- 
cies at Red Square, and 
also beyond Vermont Andy 
became Burton Snowboards 
DJ, regularly flying around 
the U.S. to DJ their movie 
premieres and promos, as 
well as for other companies 
including Skullcandy, Analog 
and Nike. He toured with one 
of his musical heroes, Mix 
Master Mike, and shared the 
stage with many other artists 
including Nas, Damian Marley, 
Snoop Dogg, Wu-Tang Clan 
and Lauryn Hill. 

Andy also rocked the decks 
internationally, traveling 
to Innsbruck, Montreal and 
Vancouver. He produced re- 
mixes and blends along with 
innumerable mixtapes over 
the years, always creating the 
artwork and graphics himself. 

Andy always left his visual 


ers and mini art projects 
on random surfaces. Even 
in the hospital, his room 
and IV pole were stickered 
up in true Andy style. He 
customized everything he 
owned, spray painting and 
stickering to perfection. Andy 
was a culture maker in the 
truest sense, with a keen 
eye for graphic design, color, 
photography and fashion and 
an ear for creative mixes and 
beats. His peers revered him 
for his talents as well as his 
kindness, willingness to share 

ering positive attitude. 

Despite his successes and 
big-name encounters, Andy 
was humble, genuine and 
down to earth. Walking some- 
where with him would always 
take at least an extra half 


one he knew every couple 
of minutes and always had 
time for them, excited to hear 
what they had going on. If you 
visited Andy, you'd leave his 


place with some kind of gift 
— a mlxtape he'd just made, 
a new pair of headphones or 

Andy's last five and a half 
years were spent with his 
partner and soul mate. Josie 
Furchgott Sourdiffe. They 
turned their small Burlington 
apartment into a creative ha- 
ven, making art side by side. 
They took immense pleasure 
in everything they did to- 
gether — cooking, traveling, 
dancing. Andy often referred 
to Josie as his 'queen' and 
treated her with respect, love 
and humor. 

Josie was by his side every 
step of the way this last tu- 
multuous year— during Andys 
treatment for Acute Myeloid 
Leukemia, campaigning to 
find a bone-marrow donor 
and during the complications 
resulting from his transplant. 
He became a spokesper- 
son for Mixed Marrow, an 
organization to find much- 
needed donors for those of 
mixed ethnicity, and for Be 
the Match. Andy became 
passionate about turning his 
unfortunate situation into a 
positive thing a way to help 
spread this knowledge so that 
more people could have an 
opportunity for a cure. 

He took what that life dealt 
him and approached every 
hardship with positivity. This 
is why Andys community in 
Burlington and beyond went 
all out to help him when 
he lost everything after his 
apartment burned six years 
ago, and why they did it again 
when he was diagnosed 
with leukemia in December 
2012. This is why more than 
1,000 people showed upon 
a freezing winter night for 
a candlelight walk and vigil 
after his passing, and why the 
hashtag #whatwouldandydo 
has gone viral. 

These were Andy's man- 
tras: absolute kindness, no 
grudges, appreciation for 
small and large, living life 
to the fullest He lived with 
vivaciousness, passion and 
enthusiasm. Though he is 
gone much too soon, Andy 
lived more in his 38 years 
than some do in 90. He leaves 


Andy passed peacefully on 
December 26, 2013, at 7:07 


family home, surrounded by 
an immense amount of love. 



William “Bill” Goldstein 

LINCOLN 

William 'Bill" Goldstein, 70, passed away peacefully on the morn- 
ing of Sunday, December 29, 2013, surrounded by loving family. 

Bill was a man of many talents and passions: an avid athlete 
and outdoorsman, a lover of political discussions and good 
books, a wel l-respected oral surgeon, an equestrian, a cyclist pa- 
triarch to his children and grandchildren, and loving companion 
to his wife, Linda. Bill treasured his friends and the experiences 
they shared. 

Bom and raised in Brooklyn. N.Y., Bill was the son of Gertrude 
and Benjamin Goldstein. He was captain of the Tilden High 
School basketball team and attended the University of 
Bridgeport He married his high school sweetheart Barbara (nee 
Katz) Goldstein right after college and then attended Howard 
Dental School and completed his residency at Mount Sinai 
Hospital in New York City. Bill moved his then-young family to 
England fora fellowship at the Royal College of Surgeons in 
London. Dr. Goldstein practiced oral and maxillofacial surgery 
in central New Jersey from 1973 to 1999, where he pioneered 
advanced orthognathic techniques. 

After losing his wife Barbara to cancer in 1992, he was 
introduced to Unda by mutual friends, and they fell in love and 
married in 1994. Together Linda and Bill embarked on a second 
life together with their move to Lincoln, VL, in 1999. They shared 
a love for hiking, skiing horses and the beauty of Vermont in all 
seasons. Bill was an active board member of the Addison County 
Parent Child Center and the Catamount Trail Association. Bill 
and Linda also enjoyed arts and cultural events in Burlington 
and Middlebury. Bill remained, up until his illness, a remarkably 
fit man, playing pickup basketball games at Middlebury College 
well into his late 60s. One of the highlights of his life was the 
yearly hiking/biking trips Bill took every August with some of his 
oldest friends. 

Bill is survived by his loving and beloved wife, Linda 
Goldstein. He was a devoted father to Amy (Tim Zem) of Seattle, 
Wash., Jason (Mara Applebaum) of Seattle, Jillian Worth (Larry 
Weiner) of Bainbridge Island, Wash., and his stepdaughter Julie 
(Andrew Brooks) of New York City. He was Grandpa Bill to his 
grandchildren Victoria and Harrison Brooks, Lucy and Natalie 
Zern, and Kasper Luna and Eli Worth. Bill is also survived by his 
brother-in-law Marty Luloff his neices and nephews, and his dear 
friends who had truly become family. 

You may honor his memory by contributing to the Addison 
County Parent Child Center in Middlebury. A service was held at 
Burnham Hall. Lincoln, on Wednesday. January 1, 2014. 
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Leon K. Najarian 

HOPEOALE, MASS., 1937-2013 

Leon K. "Nudge" Najarian of 
Hopedale died Wednesday, 

December 11. 2013, at home. 

He was bom on May 13, 1937. 
in Dorchester. Mass., the son 
of the late Nevart and Krikor 
Najarian. He graduated from 
Brighton High School in 1956. 

He is survived by his wife of 
44 years, Pamela: his children. 

Laurie and Randall Olson 
of Silverhill, Ala., and Greg 
Najarian and Alyssa Valle of 
Oxford. Mass.; grandchildren Jared. Kayla, and Ryan Olson and Cassidy Najarian; his brother. 
George Najarian and his wife, Jean, of Walpole; and several nieces and nephews. 

In 1999 he retired as a field service tech from the mechanical manufacturing industry after 
working for such companies as Raytheon. Coulter and Bose. He was a lifetime member of the 
Hopedale Pistol and Rifle Club, where he served as treasurer, and the Maspenock Rod and Gun 
Club of Milford, Mass. 

In his retirement he enjoyed spending time with his family, especially his grandchildren; 
traveling: and, most especially, riding his Harley to such places as Vermont, Maine and New 
Hampshire and cross-country to South Dakota. 

His family will have a private celebration-of-life gathering at a later date. In lieu of flowers, 
please make a donation to a charity of your choice, bumafuneralhome.com 



Kai Ashten Orton 

On December 5. 2013, at Fletcher Allen Health Care, Angele Paul and Jonathan Orton 
welcomed a baby boy, Kai Ashten Orton. 

Lucas Andrej Tomasi 

On December 12, 2013, at Fletcher Allen Health Care. Livija Mujkanovic and David Tomasi 
welcomed a baby boy, Lucas Andrej Tomasi. 


Mark your family’s 
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20% OFF! 


EmmaatSugarbush . 
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3:00 - 6:00 PM 
SKI AND RIDE with THE POINT 

Apres celebration (Green Mountain Lounge, fr 


8:00 PM 

Charlie Brown Movie Premiere, 

"THE 50 th ANNIVERSARY OF GLEN ELLEN" 

(Gate House, free) 


50 fti GeleM&n 

J-an 9 - 12. Z01Y 


Jan f' 

9:00 AM -4:00 PM 

1963-PRICED LIFT TICKETS ($6.50) 

For all ages (6 and under free) Mt Ellen only. 


Saf: Jan If* 1 


2:00 - 4:00 PM 

MAD RIVER VALLEY CITIZEN'S CHALLENGE 
including the Valley Restaurant Cup 


3:00-6:00 PM 

Live apres music by THE GULCH 

in the Golden Thistle (Green Mountain Lounge, free) 


3:00 PM 

GELANDESPRUNG CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mt. Ellen base area 

COWBELL CHAMPAGNE PARTY 

(Green Mountain Lounge) 


7:00 PM 

MT. ELLEN TORCHLIGHT PARADE and 
FIREWORKS 


7:00 PM -MIDNIGHT 
FASCHING COSTUME BALL 

with live music by GRIPPO FUNK BAND 
(Green Mountain Lounge, SI 0) 


Son, Jan 

11:00 AM -2:00 PM 


ELLIOTT SUNDAY BRUNCH BUFFET 

(Green Mountain Lounge, SI 5/adult, S7.5Q/child) 


For details and to purchase tickets call 800.53.SUGAR or go to sugarbush.com/glenellen. 
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Get a Financial 
Check-Up! 

Are you certain that you're getting 
the best possible rate on your 
mortgage, loans and credit cards? 

We ll examine your credit score, and 
look for ways to repackage your 
commitments so that you have more 
money left to spend— or save! 

Call 866-80-LOANS, visit 
nefcu.com/checkup or stop 
into any branch. 




New England 
Federal Credit Union 


; #446767 


Local, affordable, and on your side? 
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The Endangered Alphabets Project Finds 
Partners Around the World 

BY ETHAN DE SEIFE | PHOTOS BY MATTHEW THORSEN 



These are our words, shaped 
By our hands, our tools, 

Our history. Lose them 
And we lose ourselves. 

T his verse adorns the walls 
of three schoolhouses in 
the region of southeastern 
Bangladesh known as the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. Each was writ- 
ten by a Vermont author, translated into 
the indigenous languages Mro, Marma 
and Chakma and hand carved into 
mahogany planks. About 8,000 miles 
separate Vermont and Bangladesh, but 
an extraordinary project is bridging that 
distance in a most unusual way. 

endangereo alphabets is an ambi- 
tious linguistic-art project created by 
Burlington's tim brookes, a writer, artist 
and instructor of professional writ- 
ing at Champlain College. Physically, 
it consists of well-polished wooden 
plaques, into each of which Brookes has 
carved a text in one of the world’s many 
dying languages — that is, those spoken 
or written by a small and dwindling 
number of people. 

In recent months, Brookes, 60, has 
struck up two unusual partnerships that 
are bringing his work to far-flung locales 
and expanding Endangered Alphabets’ 
purview. He’s astonished at how the 
s project has grown and metamorphosed 
g since its inception in 2010. “It's a con- 
> stant series of surprises,” Brookes says. 

5 Few people speak Mro, Marma or 
z Chakma anymore, even in Bangladesh. 
S Political and cultural forces have con- 
fined these languages to small geograph- 
ical areas, and to members of specific 
„ ethnic groups. Mro, for instance, has 
« fewer than 20,000 speakers. Bangladesh 
9 has one official language: Bengali, in 
5 which all business and education are 
2 conducted. 

In previous centuries, colonization 
and the spread of a global economy were 
w the principal forces behind the extirpa- 
2 tion of indigenous languages. Now, the 
5 internet plays a leading role in linguistic 
j* homogenization. English and Mandarin 
are the giants there: About half of all 
„ websites use one of those two languages. 
“ The Endangered Languages Project 
S at UNESCO — the United Nations 
t Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
£ Organization — estimates that, without 
£ intervention, nearly half of the 6,000 
3 languages spoken around the globe today 


will disappear by the end of the century. 

With the disuse of indigenous lan- 
guages comes the likely disappearance 
of the scripts in which they are written. 
At present, just five alphabets — Latin 
(the one used to make English-language 
characters), Arabic, Cyrillic, Chinese and 
Japanese — are used in the great majority 
of printed text. But it was the graceful 
curlicues of the Malayalam alphabet that 
first inspired Brookes’ project. 

He’s become a passionate advocate for 
protecting disappearing languages and 
scripts, but in the beginning, Brookes just 
wanted to try his hand at woodcarving. 

As he explains in his 2010 book 
Endangered Alphabets , the project 
began when some attractive pieces of 
cast-off lumber at Burlington's sterling 
hardwoods caught his eye. With those 
planks, Brookes carved signs for family 
members. Then he thought to chal- 
lenge himself by carving words in other 
languages, and found that he enjoyed 
the intense focus the project required. 
“Carving was extremely minute and fin- 
icky and demanding," he says. 

That didn’t stop him from carving 14 
planks for his first exhibition in 2010. 
Brookes soon branched out into threat- 
ened languages such as Nom (from 
Vietnam) and Bugis (from Indonesia); 


in each he carved translations of the 
United Nations' Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

"I’ve never been a visual artist,” says 
Brookes. “I didn’t really think of it at 
the time in the way people think of art 
I thought of it as preserving language 
using nice wood.” 

Soon, he found ways to accentuate 
the curves of his chosen scripts with 
the natural whorls in the wood. To su- 
perimpose a human-made pattern atop 
"deeper, older patterns that we recog- 
nize but can’t understand — there’s the 
human condition in a nutshell,” Brookes 
says. “This was not something I'd under- 
stood until I’d done it.” 

As his passion for the project grew, 
Brookes took to the internet, creating 
both a blog and a Kickstarter cam- 
paign. (He also maintains a website 
with a gift shop offering merch such as 
T-shirts, mugs and even furniture fea- 
turing endangered alphabets.) The blog 
caught the attention of Maung Nyeu, a 
Bangladeshi national and doctoral stu- 
dent at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. Nyeu is also executive direc- 
tor of a foundation called Our Golden 
Hour. Founded in 2011, the charitable 
organization is dedicated to educating 
children in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 


and to preserving that region’s endan- 
gered cultural history. 

In a recent phone conversation with 
Seven Days from Cambridge, Mass., 
Nyeu says, “I was really happy and ex- 
cited to see that someone from Vermont 
— halfway around the world from the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts — was carving 
alphabets that most of the local popula- 
tion cannot read or write anymore.” 

He contacted Brookes, and before 
long the two were collaborating not only 
on placing the plaques in schools but on 
a unique series of books. 

Nyeu's ongoing project asks 
Bangladeshi students to have their par- 
ents or grandparents tell them stories 
from their own youth. After writing 
down the stories in their indigenous lan- 
guage, the students read them aloud to 
classmates. Scans of the pages and video 
recordings of the readings are uploaded 
to Dropbox, from which Nyeu retrieves 
and transcribes them. Those stories 
then become the very material that stu- 
dents will study to learn about their own 
language and culture. 

Brookes joined the project in his role 
as the founder, editor and publisher 

of the CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE PUBLISHING 

initiative, a program that gives stu- 
dents practical experience in print and 



GOT AN ARTS TIP? ARTNEWS@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



electronic publishing. He recruited a 
team of students to design a series of 
educational books in several languages 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

When the books are complete, 
Brookes will use the $10, 000-plus raised 
via Kickstarter to print them and ship 
them to rural schools in Bangladesh. 
They’ll be the first printed educational 
materials in their native languages that 
the students will ever see. 

Among the students producing 
those books is Jamie Kutner, a gradu- 
ate student in printmaking and book 
arts at Louisiana State University and 
a self-described “font geek." Alerted to 
the project by a mutual friend, she met 
up with Brookes at a tapas bar in down- 
town Barcelona in summer 2012. “He 
needed to collaborate with someone 
who understood how writing systems 
are visually structured, and who was 
sensitive to the cultural aims of the 
work,” Kutner writes in an email. “I 
swear, I had signed on to the project by 
the end of the cheese plate.” 

Kutner has designed typefaces for 
the Chakma, Mro and Marma alphabets 
used in the schoolbooks. The work has 
made her more aware of the connec- 
tions between language and culture, 
she notes. “As a linguist, you could 
spend your whole life studying French 
syntax,” she says by phone. “But how 
could you do only that when you know 
that you could use your skill set to save 
languages and cultures?" 

Endangered Alphabets’ international 


connectivity does not stop there. Last 
summer, Brookes brought his exhibit 
to the Smithsonian Folklife Festival 
in Washington, D.C. In the tent next 
to his were singers and dancers from 
the Kalmyk Republic, a nation in the 
Caucasus Mountains that is, as Brookes 
describes it, “the last surviving outpost 
of the Mongols.” The Kalmyk language, 
too, is in jeopardy. 

Brookes met Naran Badushov, a 
Kalmyk national and creator of the Tulip 
Foundation, which is dedicated to pre- 
serving the Kalmyk language and cul- 
ture. “Like any small community here in 
America,” says Badushov by phone from 
New Jersey, an epicenter of Kalmyk 
culture in the U.S., “it’s been hard to 
keep our culture and our language. 
Assimilation is so overwhelming here.” 

Brookes carved for Badushov a plaque 
in todo bitchig, the ancient Kalmyk 
script. By coincidence, Badushov has 
authored a children's book in the script, 
and aims to use the book to teach 
Kalmyk children about their history 
and culture. Brookes and Badushov met 
last month to discuss collaborating on 
Kalmyk-language educational materials. 

No one is more surprised than 
Brookes about the remarkable evolution 
of his woodcarving project, and he deeply 
appreciates what it has taught him. “It’s 
amazing,” he says, “how much we take 
our own language for granted.” © 

INFO 




VCFA / MFA in Writing for Children & 
Young Adults / 

Readings and Book Signing 



Marie-Louise Gay —Montreal-based visiting 

Author/Illustrator— has written and/or illustrated over sixty books tor 
children, including the Stella and Sam picture books and the Travels with My 
Family novels. Published in over fifteen languages. Gay has won two Governor 
General's Awards, the Vicky Metcalfe Body of Work Award, the E.B.White 
Award and has been nominated twice for the Hans Christian Andersen Award 
and the Astrid Lindgren Memorial Award. 

Reading Tuesday. January 14, 2014. 7:30pm. Chapel 
Book Signing Tuesday, January 14. 2014, 8:30pm. Chapel 

Lucy Christopher-United Kingdom-based 

Writer-In-Residence— is the award-winning author of three novels. 
Stolen, Flyaway, and The Killing Woods (January 2014). Recognition for 
Stolen includes the 2010 Branford Boase Award, the Australian Gold Inky 
Award and the Children's Book Council of Australia Book of the Year for Older 
Readers Award. Both Stolen and her second novel Flyaway were long-listed 
for the Carnegie Medal with Stolen being short-listed for the Waterstones 
Prize and the Costa Book Award 2010. Her third novel The Killing Woods 
combines "dark young adult themes with the lightness of touch for which 
Lucy Christopher is so acclaimed." 

Reading Monday January 13. 2014. 7:30pm. Chapel 
Book Signing Tuesday, January 14. 2014, 8:30pm. Chapel 


vcfa.edu/wcya 
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In Honor of Elvis: South Burlington ‘King’ Leads a Parallel Life 


BY PAMELA POLSTON 



A few weeks ago, when I real- 
ized the first issue of Seven 
Days in 2014 would be on 
January 8 — Elvis Presley’s 
birthday — I determined to find and 
interview an Elvis impersonator. I envi- 
sioned a cheeky Q&A with someone who 
spends much of his time imitating the 
King of Rock and Roll. I’d find out what 
it was like to mutate from Normal Dude 
into Beloved Sexy Icon, where he got his 
outfits, whether ladies threw panties or 
room keys at him, if anyone under the 
age of 30 knew who the hell he was — 
that sort of thing. 

But Elvis proved elusive. A friend 
actually saw one — with a vintage car, 
even — on the street in Bristol, but failed 
to get his name. A Google search for 
“Elvis impersonator Vermont" took me 
... far out of town. (Note to Google: New 
York is not in Vermont.) A colleague and 
I turned up two leads, but both had re- 
tired their jumpsuits. 

Finally, I heard about higley hsrmon. 
And the story took a turn I did not 
anticipate. 

Now, it must be said that the 57-year- 
old South Burlington resident did not set 
out to be an “impersonator.” He was a 
Beatles fan growing up. He doesn’t look 
like Elvis. And, though he has a genuine 
sort-of-Southem accent, he doesn’t 
sound like Elvis. He doesn’t sing, curl his 
lips or swivel his hips. But Harmon can 

In a ballroom-dance 
class back in his native 
Maryland, he met his 
future wife, and it was 
for her that Higley 
Harmon became Elvis 
Presley. In a recent in- 
terview at the couple's 
sunny South Burlington 
home — where there's 
a sprung dance floor in 
the basement — I find 
out why. Our soundtrack 
is an all-Elvis Sirius channel crooning 
softly in the next room. 

Harmon is married to rosanne greco. 
Locals know her as a former nun, re- 
tired Air Force colonel, ousted South 
Burlington city councilor and anti-F-35 
activist. Greco's name has been in the 
news a lot over the past couple of years 
(she was even recently nominated for 
Vermonter of the Year in the Burlington 
Free Press), but not once have the head- 
lines noted she is a huge Elvis fan. Go 


When Greco met 
Harmon in dance class 
in 2003, she was living 
in Maryland and had 
just retired from her 
military career. Harmon 
was a few years shy 
of his own retirement 
from a food-distribution 
company. “We were the 
only ones who didn’t 
come with partners, 
so we were matched,” 
says Greco, 65. “If not, we wouldn’t have 
learned to dance, or gotten married.” 

Harmon acquired his alter ego at the 
altar. Well, almost. The uber-organized 
Greco had planned their wedding 
within an inch of its life, so Harmon 
decided to spring a surprise on his bride 
at the reception. Prepared to give a 
dance lesson to the guests — the entire 
event was dance-themed — Greco had 
changed into a foxy red dress. Harmon 
excused himself to the men’s room ... 
and emerged as Elvis. In on the prank, 


the band began to play Presley’s Vegas- 
era stage-entrance tune (“Also Sprach 
Zarathustra,” aka the theme from 2001: 
A Space Odyssey). 

“I looked across the room and thought 
Higley had hired an Elvis impersonator," 
Greco recalls. “And then I realized it was 
Higley. It was adorable.” 

“It was bigger than the wedding,” 
says Harmon. “As I was walking up with 
two American flags, people started hud- 
dling around me.” 

“It’s the mystique of Elvis,” Greco 

So powerful is the suspension of 
disbelief when “Elvis” enters the room 
that “people were sticking money in my 
jumpsuit," Harmon marvels. 

Greco had intended to teach the male 
wedding guests the foxtrot, but she had 
few takers. Meanwhile, she says, “Higley 
had 30 women lined up to dance with 
Elvis.” 

On their honeymoon, Greco and 
Harmon went to, yep, Graceland. 

The couple eventually made their 


YOU CAN PUT AN 
ELVIS COSTUME ON 
A BROOM HANDLE, 

AND IT'LL GET A LOT OF 
ATTENTION. 


§ way to Vermont, where Greco had vowed 
s to spend her retirement years. And 
I Harmon did not leave his pompadour 
| behind. Now working as a school-bus 
driver, he says he’ll sometimes don the 
white jumpsuit, black wig and aviators 
for Halloween. “The kids think I’m 
Michael Jackson or Evel Knievel," he 
says with a grin. 

Harmon and Greco also occasionally 
perform as dancers for nonprofit fund- 
raising events — “He’ll dress as Elvis, I as 
a teeny-bopper,” she says. Greco recalls 
one costume party where the couple 
swapped roles — gender roles, that is: 
She went as Elvis, and Harmon went as 
Marilyn Monroe. When they enacted 
Marilyn’s classic windy-skirt scene, 
partygoers were treated to the sight of 
Harmon's smiley-face undies. 

Harmon has even attended an F-35 
rally in costume, carrying a sign that an- 
nounced: “Elvis says no to the F-35.” 

One of Hannon’s favorite “gigs" is 
hanging out in Elvis-wear at the South 
Burlington farmers market in the 
summer. “It’s amazing how people [driv- 
ing by] honk their horns and blow me 
kisses,” he says. “It’s not like I look that 

Asked why Elvis has such enduring 
magnetism, Harmon suggests it’s be- 
cause his music is so powerful. Uh-huh. 
Greco’s explanation touches on the 
“forbidden fruit” theme. When she was 
a kid, she explains, “We weren’t allowed 
to watch him or listen to him — his gyra- 
tions were scandalous.” 

Not until she was an adult did Greco 
finally experience Presley’s music and 
movies. But for her the appeal wasn’t the 
rebellion of rock and roll. “He had an ex- 
traordinary voice, and his concerts were 
mesmerizing. He put on a show, not just 
a concert,” she says. “He was a man to be 
respected; he had a powerful personality. 
He was riveting.” 

On the school bus one December, 
Harmon combined his iconography: 
Santa suit, Elvis hair and sunglasses. 
Driving home in his own car after 
work, he says, “I got looks from every- 
one.” Motorists sitting at red lights did 
double takes, grinned at him and waved. 
“Everyone knows Elvis except kids,” 
Harmon muses. “You can put an Elvis 
costume on a broom handle, and if 11 get 
a lot of attention.” 

Come to think of it, Elvis is kind of a 
Santa Claus for adults. “A lot of people,” 
notes Greco semi-seriously, “want to 
believe Elvis is still alive.” 

Happy 79th, King. © 





Burlington Writers Workshop 
Supplies Words to Hotel Vermont 
— and Gets a Room of Its Own 



BY MARGOT HARRISON 

S ure, it’s nice to find a locally 
crafted chocolate on your 
pillow in a boutique hotel. But 
how about a locally crafted 
sonnet on your bedside table? 

That could soon happen at 
Burlington’s new Hotel Vermont, which 
has entered into an unusual partnership 

with the BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP. As 

we reported in December on Seven Days’ 
Live Culture blog, the hotel will distrib- 
ute a small compilation of poems, essays 
and stories by BWW members to each of 
its 125 rooms, giving the guests a taste of 
local lit. 

That’s in tune with Hotel Vermont's 
branding as an establishment that show- 
cases Vermont products, from food to 
building materials to art. “The arts are an 
integral part of the Hotel Vermont expe- 
rience,” says Marketing Coordinator tori 
carton in a December 18 press release. 

The compilation will be renewed 
quarterly, with BWW organizer peter 
biello selecting and sometimes soliciting 
submissions from the group’s members, 
he says. The first installment, featur- 
ing work that appeared in The Best of 
the Burlington Writers Workshop 2013, 
should appear in hotel rooms in the next 
few weeks, says Carton. 

Meanwhile, BWW members are at 
work assembling a second annual “best 
of" anthology, due out in April. And the 
free workshop series, which has grown 
by leaps and bounds since its founding 
in 2009, has acquired its own dedicated 
space at Burlington's studio 2G6. 


The BWW currently counts 476 
members on the organizational website 
Meetup.com, Biello says, of whom about 
200 are active. That’s a lot of writers to 
squeeze into 15-person workshops on 
the classic creative-writing-class model: 
Participants read one another’s work and 
offer in-depth critique. 

Until recently, the BWW met on the 
lower floor of downtown's Halflounge, 
which was only available in the evenings. 
The search for a permanent home, Biello 
says, “sprang out of the overwhelming 
need for a place to meet during the day.” 
He’d noted the popularity of daytime 
meetings held at the young writers 
project headquarters in the Old North 
End. “We had so many people who said, 
‘We want a space.’” 

Then Biello found himself at Studio 
266 (at 266 South Champlain Street) 
on a First Friday art walk with colleen 
McLaughlin, a BWW member who has an 
art studio there. Liking the size and the 
price, he soon put down rent on a spa- 
cious room, he says, thinking, “I’ll just do 
it, and I'll hope that everybody backs me 
up later.” 

BWW members have indeed come 
through with automated contributions, 
which currently cover about half of 
the space’s $610 to $630 monthly rent 
and heating costs. Last Saturday, they 
gathered to outfit the room with a coffee 
maker, couch and other crucial writerly 
amenities. “We have a lot of visual artists 
among the group, and they all want to put 
work up on the walls,” says Biello, who 


envisions First Friday events combining 
words and visual stimulation. 

There certainly won’t be a shortage 
of the former. Most weeks, the BWW 
schedules four or five workshops, which 
quickly fill to capacity. About eight mem- 
bers have volunteered to host workshops, 
providing informal leadership. The of- 
ferings have become more specialized, 
as well, with short-fiction writers, poets 
and creative-nonfiction writers holding 
dedicated gatherings; novelists can air 
their entire creations over a series of 
“book-length-narrative nights.” The new 
space will accommodate demand for 
songwriting workshops, Biello says, and 
a horror-fiction workshop is planned. 

Special events and readings are in 
the works, too. In November, the BWW 
held a publishing panel featuring, among 
others, Vermont novelist jon clinch, 
who recently moved to self-publishing 
after two well-received books with 
Random House. On January 16, the 
BWW will team up widi Magic Hat 
Brewing Company for “Ale Tales: An 
Evening of Stories About Drinking” at 
the Artifactory. After four writers read 
their booze-themed narratives, audience 
members can contribute their own. 

Why are the workshops so popular? 


Biello — a producer at Vermont public 
radio who writes fiction — says he often 
hears from BWW writers that they like 
both the “social aspect” and the feed- 
back. “People want to learn how to do 
what they’re doing more effectively. 
They really want to know what their 
work looks like to someone else,” he 
says. “Normally [writers] are alone 
and wondering if they're any good and 
wondering how they could possibly get 

And, of course, it helps that the work- 
shops are frequent and free, making it 
easy for participants to come and go. 
“Some people arrive at a certain point 
where they’ve learned all they want to 
learn, and they can go off on their own,” 
Biello says. “I’m not encouraging depen- 
dence on the workshop." 

BWW writers may not be depen- 
dent on their gatherings, but donations 
toward rental of the new writing center 
suggest that a critical mass of them is 
eager to commit. © 

INFO 

"Ale Tales: An Evening of Stories About Drink- 
at Magic Hat Brewing Company in South Burl- 


CIRCLING WINOOSKI 

With barely three months behind it, 
the cooperative gallery winooski circle 
arts — yes, facing the infamous traffic 
circle — was informed by building 
owner Hall Keen that it had to move 
out by January 15. Co-owner uza 
cowan sent a letter to members of the 
nascent co-op last week giving them 


— almost. Cowan is 
another space "that 


sis also good news 
n negotiations for 
A/ill be even better 
now in and hopes 
to announce that very soon. 

Cowan put a positive spin on the 
developments in her letter: 



pop-ups in 20V. none of the com- 
mercial spaces were occupied, and 
it seemed nobody wanted them. 
When artists move in, they make a 
neighborhood exciting and de sir- 
able, and then others, with more 


income and cash flow, want to 

In the case of the Hall Keen 
building, this has been a good 
thing. This year oak45, thenewbar, 
opened its doors, then Salon Salon, 
the hair salon, moved in, and soon 
Misery Loves Company will open 
its bakery. These are all wonderful, 
local businesses and we are happy 
that they are here, and wish them 
all the very best success. 

Seven Days wrote — too optimisti- 
cally. it turned out — about WCA set- 
tling in 'to stay" in a previous State 
of the Arts story, and in our year-end 


follow-ups. But Cowan and fellow owner 
jooi Harrington are nothing if not dog- 
gedly determined to show and sell art 
in Winooski. In fact, says Cowan, "We're 
actively seeking artist members and are 
forging ahead with plans to move and 
building a cooperative market" 

Meantime, the store is open through 
January 15 and, notes Cowan, "We're 
having some amazing sales, including 
showroom furniture." 

Stay tuned for updates here or on 
the Seven Days blog Live Culture. 

PAMELA POLSTON 



i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvcepladams 


Dear Cecil, 


I once read of a construction-industry scandal 
in New York involving a supplier of large nuts 
and bolts used to hold together steel beams in 
skyscrapers. He cheated by substituting cheaper, 
under-spec nuts and bolts for the proper ones. 
Evidently several skyscrapers were built using 
these inferior connectors. The cost to retrofit the 
buildings would be in the billions of dollars, and only 
a few have been repaired. What is the chance one 
or more of these buildings will collapse primarily 
because of the fraud? Which streets in Manhattan 
should I avoid, lest one of these behemoths topple 
as I pass by? 

Jim, Pawhuska, Okla. 



T hat sounds pretty 
scrambled, bud — I 
think you’ve got a 
couple separate sto- 
ries mixed up. One involves 
Citicorp Center in midtown 
Manhattan, which was placed 
in peril of collapse when bolted 
joints were substituted for 
stronger welded ones to save a 
couple bucks during construc- 
tion. The other is the equally 
frightening phenomenon of 
counterfeit nuts and bolts, 
which, when surreptitiously 
used instead of the genuine 
article, can (and do) result in 
catastrophic failure and death. 

Citicorp Center first. This 
59-story building, completed 
in 1977 and now known as 601 
Lexington Avenue, has two 
notable features: first, a distinc- 
tive slant-topped profile, and 
second, four main supporting 
piers, nine stories tall, each lo- 
cated in the center of one of the 
sides of the building’s square 


The latter evidently flum- 
moxed some participants in the 
construction process. Although 
the building as originally de- 
signed could withstand the 
expected wind loads, the con- 
tractor came up with the afore- 
mentioned idea of substituting 
bolts for welds in the building’s 
wind-bracing system. This 
wasn’t inherently crazy, but 
(among other regrettable deci- 
sions) engineers evaluating the 
change’s impact failed to cal- 
culate the effect of winds strik- 
ing the building at a 45-degree 
angle rather than straight on. 

Not long after completion, 
the lead structural engineer 
realized the building could be 
toppled by a storm of a severity 
that on average was seen in New 
York once every 16 years. The 
owners spent a frantic summer 
strengthening 200 bolted joints 
with welded-on steel plates, 


working on weekends when 
the building was unoccupied. 
The danger thus averted didn’t 
become public knowledge til a 
1995 article in the New Yorker. 

To be clear: While bolted 
joints are cheaper and inher- 
ently weaker, nothing I’ve seen 
suggests their use in Citicorp 
Center was sneaky or that the 
bolts themselves were sub- 
standard. We found no cases 
of shady dealing by a vendor 
endangering major buildings 
in New York or elsewhere. The 
fact remains that in this age of 
global supply chains, shoddy 
counterfeit fasteners pose a 
real danger. 

Bolts, nuts and other fas- 
teners are commonly rated 
for strength, corrosion re- 
sistance and so on. For ex- 
ample, a Society of Automotive 
Engineers grade 1 bolt can hold 
60,000 pounds per square inch 
(PSl) before breaking, while 
a more expensive grade 8 bolt 


• In 1989 counterfeit 
bolts holding together 
the tail of Partnair 
Flight 394 came loose, 
causing the aircraft to 
disintegrate at 22,000 
feet, killing all 55 
aboard. 

• Counterfeit bolts 
were blamed for a 1985 
accident involving a 
U.S. Army self-propelled 
howitzer, in which the 
mechanism that elevates 
the gun snapped its bolts 
and crushed a soldier. 

■ Counterfeit bolts were 
suspected in two fatal 
crane accidents in the 
1980s — more about this 
directly. 

Bad bolts have also been 
cited as the cause of two mili- 
tary helicopter accidents, toxic 
industrial leaks and a broad- 
casting tower collapse, all of 
which resulted in fatalities. 
The Astro I space lab, launched 
in 1990, had to be reassembled 
at a cost of more than $1 million 
when it was discovered that de- 
fective bolts had been supplied 


by a shady outfit operating out 
of a condominium garage. 

Most of these cases hap- 
pened prior to 1990. In that 
year, following reports that 
nearly 400 people had been 
killed over a 15-year period in 
accidents caused by counterfeit 
nuts and bolts. Congress passed 
the Fastener Quality Act, which 
levies stiff fines against sup- 
pliers of substandard prod- 
uct Perhaps as a result bolt 
horror stories have subsided 
— although not disappeared. In 
2012 a company called Kustom 
Products was indicted for sell- 
ing fake main rotor locknuts 
for Kiowa helicopters to the 
U.S. military. (The fastener in 
question is popularly known as 
the “Jesus nut,” presumably be- 
cause if it fails you’ll be seeing 

Back to those crane acci- 
dents. One of them happened 
when a construction crane 
fell off a building in New York, 
giving us the following confus- 
ing situation: (a) a Manhattan 
building was endangered due to 
a weakness involving bolts, but 
not due to fake bolts; (b) many 
people have nonetheless been 
killed due to bad bolts; (c) a few 
of said fatalities were in New 
York, but (d) none lately as far 
as I know — recent NYC crane 
collapses have involved things 
like faulty ropes or Hurricane 
Sandy. Slim comfort, but at least 
you’ve got the facts. 
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HANKIE A VERMONT CABBIE'S REAR 


Holiday Party 


I t was the Thursday before Christmas, 
and I was invited to a holiday party. 
I’m not, by nature, a part)' animal, but 
I was looking forward to this one. It 
was being held at Hotel Vermont, from 6 to 
10 p.m., and would feature good folks and 
good food. I was scheduled that day for a 
3:30 p.m. pickup at Montreal’s Trudeau 
Airport going to Stowe, but if the flight — an 
international arrival from Zurich — came in 
close to schedule, there would be no prob- 
lem, right? 

My customers were a family of eight, so 
I would be sharing duties with a cabbie col- 
league of mine — Afework from Ethiopia. 
I knew we’d work fine together; the man 
has been here since 2008 and is a first- 
rate cabbie. The family we were driving 
consisted of a couple with six daughters, 
all under the age of 11 — a half dozen 
blond angels, all of them adorable. Their 
main residence is in Switzerland, but the 
family maintains a gorgeous vacation home 
tucked into the mountains (the mom grew 
up in Stowe), not far from the ski slopes. 

Fun fact: The minivan the family kept in 
Stowe used to have a license plate reading 
“YES FIVE," but since the arrival of their 
last daughter, they’ve switched it to “NO 
SEX." Obviously a couple with flair and a 
good sense of humor. I’d driven the family 
a couple times before and got along well 
with all of them, particularly Wolfgang, the 
dad. I tip my hat to any man who shares a 
home with six women, even — or especially 

The plane arrived right on time, and the 
family cleared customs in a jiffy. This was 
a pleasant surprise, given that (a) there 
were so darn many of them; and (b) they 
were traveling with Tom, the family cat. 
Getting a critter through customs can be a 


headache. The car-loading process was no 
small feat, requiring multiple car seats for 
a von Trapp-family-size squadron of chil- 
dren. The girls, though, were well behaved, 
the older ones happily helping the younger. 

We were rolling by 4:30. My cab had 
Wolfgang riding shotgun and the two 
oldest girls, Emily and Eve, sitting in the 
back with Tom sandwiched between them, 
groggily ensconced in his kitty traveling 
carrier. 

Straight into Montreal rush hour, I 
thought, but I should still make it back to 
Burlington by eight or so, with plenty of time 
to party hearty. 

Except I hadn’t taken into account 
one large, rusting-metal factor: Pont 
Champlain. In English, that would be the 
Champlain Bridge. It’s hard for me to utter 
the words, in French or English, without 
swearing. 

When a municipality is strapped for 
revenue (and name one that isn’t), it often 
trims the budget 
by delaying infra- 
structure main- 
tenance. This, 
of course, is the 
very definition 
of penny wise, 
pound foolish. 

Postponing rou- 
tine maintenance 
of — I don’t know, let’s say a bridge — in- 
evitably generates far higher repair costs in 
the future. 

The decades-long neglect of Pont 
Champlain is a case study in this dynamic. 
The bridge is, not to put too fine a point 
on it, falling apart. A study concluded that 
bringing it back up to snuff would be more 
expensive than building a replacement 


bridge from scratch. And the cost of that 
would be — get ready for it — one billion 
dollars. In the meantime, bridge lanes, 
often more than one, are continually closed 
to traffic. 

To gain some perspective: Absent delays, 
it should take about a half hour to clear 
Montreal and cross the Pont Champlain. 
One hour after leaving the airport, we were 
still on the gridlocked access road leading 
to the bridge. 

Wolfgang is a great guy, as I’ve said, but 
with one quirk: He hates being stuck in 
traffic. He expressed his antsiness by obses- 
sively scanning the road and suggesting" 
lane changes, like, every six minutes. Under 
normal circumstances, I would have been 
more than happy to indulge him (though, 
wedged in a traffic jam, I have doubts it 
helps much). But Afework was follow- 
ing me, and it would have been extremely 
difficult for him to maintain our two-man 
convoy if I began 
changing lanes 
in this kind of 
traffic. So this left 
Wolfgang even 
more antsy. 

That’s when 
the real fun 
started. 

Emily, the older 
girl, suddenly shouted. “Oh, my God! 
There’s something wrong with Tom. He 
just started pooping and there might be 
blood in it Oh, poor Tommy. I think he’s 

“Oh, lord," Wolfgang said. “I can smell 
it. That is horrid." 

“Poppa, Poppa,” said Eve, the younger 
one, awakening from a restless sleep. 


I’VE ALWAYS HAD A 
TERRIBLE SENSE OF SMELL 

AND II WAS IB IN MY FAVOR. 


“I can’t stand it! Can’t we pull over and 
clean it out?’’ 

“Girls, I’m so sorry,” I explained. 
“There’s no safe place to pull over until we 
get past the bridge.” 

“Open your windows!” Wolfgang com- 
manded, lowering his window as the rest 
of us followed suit. “Jernigan, can we blast 
the heat?” 

“Sure thing," I replied, cranking the fan 
to high. I was the lucky one. I’ve always had 
a terrible sense of smell, and it was working 
in my favor. 

“Oh, no," Eve said, “I think Tommy is 
vomiting.” 

“No, he’s not,” Emily disagreed. “He’s 
got diarrhea.” 

“Does it really matter, girls?” Wolfgang 
said. “The point is, we have to bear with 
it until we can clean it out. The six-hour 
plane ride probably didn’t help the poor 
guy, either." 

We didn’t make it over Pont Champlain 
for another two hours. After checking in 
by cell with Afework and the rest of the 
family, I turned onto the first well-lit side 
street to clean Tom’s container, along with 
Tom himself. Grabbing the opportunity to 
urinate behind a well-placed tree, I noticed 
that the mom was actually doing, like, 90 
percent of the cleanup. Quelle surprise, I 
mused. 

When I finally made it back to B-town, 
it was close to 11. No party for Jernigan, I 
thought, allowing myself one big sigh, and 
then letting it go. © 
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On Fire 


An iconic woodstove maker is bringing manufacturing jobs back to Vermont 


V ermont Castings' manufacturing 
plant is a long, narrow, forest- 
green building along a railroad 
line on the outskirts of Bethel. 
On a recent weekday, the facility, in which 
125 employees paint, assemble and finish 
high-end woodstoves and gas grills for 
shipment worldwide, was literally hum- 
ming with activity. You could hear it from 
the parking lot, where two tractor-trailer 
trucks were backed up to loading docks. 

The industrial bustle signals a dramatic 
turnaround for Vermont Castings, which 
just last summer was on the brink of 
bankruptcy and faced a $102 million debt. 
Chief Financial Officer Ricardo Leon since 
convinced the company's owner, a private 
equity firm called the Riverside Company, 
to write off its obligations, so 42-year-old 
Leon, along with three others in top man- 
agement, could purchase the company 
outright. The entrepreneurial manuever 
saved nearly 200 jobs in Vermont. 

Today, Vermont Castings is not only 
in business but largely debt-free. It's also 
reversing a labor trend that for decades 
dominated American durable-goods 
manufacturing: The company is bringing 
overseas jobs back to the United States. 

Robert Aitken mixes the enamels that 
give Vermont Casting's woodstoves and 
grills their smooth and glossy veneer. The 
49-year-old Vermont native said the plant 
is definitely busier than it's been in years. 
“We’ve had our rough times in the past,” 
said Aitken. “Hopefully, the economy is 
turning around and people wall buy our 
higher-end stoves.” 

Rick Grant, the Bethel plant’s general 
manager, confirmed Aitken’s impression 
of the company’s growth — but declined 
to release any sales figures. Grant, who's 
been with Vermont Castings for 12 years, 
said his staff was “very nervous" about 
the company’s future before the purchase 
was announced on July 31. But Leon, now 
CEO of Vermont Castings Group, has vis- 
ited Vermont every month since, in part 
to inform his employees about where the 
business is headed. Although top manag- 
ers for Vermont Castings Group are still 
based mostly in Paris, Ky. — where the 
company’s two prior owners were head- 
quartered — much of its manufacturing is 
now back in Vermont. 

In fact. Grant added, nearly every 
comer of his 160,000 square-foot manufac- 
turing floor has been put into production. 
That’s partly because all of the company’s 
grill-assembly work, which was previously 
being done in China and Mexico, has been 
relocated to Bethel. 


A high-tech laser cutter, which 
Vermont Castings purchased a few years 
ago, also enabled the company to bring all 
of its sheet-metal fabrication back from 
China. The laser cutter now runs around 
the clock, producing not only steel stoves 
but also parts for the grills. 

“Between the grills and the stoves, our 
volume is the highest it’s been since I've 
worked here,” Grant added. 

Operations are also bustling a few miles 
up Route 12 at the company's foundry in 
Randolph, one of the last remaining cast- 
iron foundries in North America and the 
only one owned by a stove manufacturer. 
Plant manager Bob Wright, who’s been 


with Vermont Castings since the foundry 
was built in 1979, said it’s been an “exciting 
season” for him and his 75 employees. 

“I’ve seen a lot of the cycles the com- 
pany has been through," Wright said, “but 
from my point of view, this is one of the 
best scenarios we've had in quite some 

According to Wright, the foundry pours 
about 3,500 molds per day of molten iron 
into cast-iron products and parts of vari- 
ous shapes and sizes; nearly all are made 
from scrap iron recycled from automobile 
wheels and drums. Some are recast into 
parts for Vermont Castings woodstoves. 
Others are products made for other 


companies, such as Lodge, a Tennessee- 
based cookery firm that sells cast-iron pots 
and skillets. 

Over the years, the Randolph foundry 
has produced everything from cast-iron 
stadium seats to sinks, lavatories and elec- 
tric hand dryers. 

Vermont Castings sparked a revolution 
in woodstove designs in the early 1970s. 
Before then, most were big, sooty, ineffi- 
cient potbelly furnaces likely to be found in 
rural farmhouses. The founder of Vermont 
Castings, Duncan Syme, reimagined the 
functional heat sources as the clean, effi- 
cient, attractive hearths people congregate 
around today. 




Recalled Al Wilker, who designed 
woodstoves for Vermont Castings back 
in the 1980s: "Duncan’s shtick, being an 
artist, was if we could make a stove that 
looks like a piece of furniture, that might 
be our niche.” 

They succeeded. First sold through 
DIY magazines such as Mother Earth 
News , the company’s products became so 
desirable, a "customer appreciation day” 
attracted more than 10,000 stove owners 
to Randolph in the early ’80s, according 
to Wilker. In a December 2011 story, Paul 
Henninge, a Burlington-based industrial 
designer, told Seven Days that Vermont 
Castings “set the standard, and the rest 



of the industry has been playing catch-up 

Richard Wright, publisher and editor 
of the industry trade magazine Hearth and 
Home called Vermont Castings “probably 
the best brand in the industry.” 

But, like many iconic companies, 
Vermont Castings has changed hands nu- 
merous times over the years. Some of those 
owners put profits over product design. As 
Wright put it, “A brand is like a child. You 
either take care of it or it 
goes to hell.” 

In 2006, Vermont 
Castings’ then-parent 
company, Monessen 
Hearth Systems, 
sold to Riverside. Two 
years later, the stock 
market crashed and new 
housing construction 
ground to a halt. So, too, 
did the market for wood- 
stoves, grills and hearths. 

Although Riverside sank a lot of money in 
die company, Wright said, the timing of its 
purchase couldn’t have been worse. 

The hearth industry has been slow to re- 
cover. According to Wright, industrywide 
sales of all hearth appliances — including 
woodstoves, pellet stoves, gas stoves, fire- 
place inserts and the like — peaked at 2.8 
million units in 2006. Those sales figures 
coincided with rising prices for home 
heating oil, which went from a record low 
of 30 cents per gallon in February 1999 to 
a record high of $4.20 per gallon in July 
2008. Wright estimated unit sales of all 


hearth products in 2013 will probably 
clock in at no more than 800,000 units. 

Despite the slow growth in new home 
construction, the new management team 
at Vermont Castings Group sounded opti- 
mistic when asked recently about the com- 
pany’s sales potential. Reached by phone, 
Jess Baldwin, senior vice president of sales 
and customer service, said the company 
is once again refocusing on its signature 
brands — namely, high-end woodstoves, 
gas grills and fireplace 

How did Baldwin's 
new boss convince the 
company’s previous 
owners to write off a 
$102 million debt? 

“It was actually a 
good deal for them, 
too,” Baldwin said, 
“because they wanted 
walk away with no 
future liabilities.” Part 
of the agreement, Baldwin explained, was 
that the new buyer would accept all past 
and future risks associated with Vermont 
Castings — financial, product liability, 
employee and regulatory. Leon's tenure as 
CFO afforded him the experience to evalu- 
ate the potential risk. 

It hasn’t all been smooth sailing since 
the sale was finalized. In the months fol- 
lowing Leon's purchase, management 
had to, in Baldwin’s words, "bring their 
costs in line” by furloughing 111 jobs in 
Vermont Kentucky, Mexico and Canada, 
mostly at the highest management levels 


A BRAND IS LIKE A CHILD. 

YOU EITHER TAKE 
CAREOFITORIT 
GOES TO HELL 



of the company. But Baldwin emphasized 
that there were no other negative conse- 
quences for Vermont Castings’ rank-and- 
file workforce, such as cuts in wages, hours 
or benefits. 

In fact, the greatest threat to Vermont 
Castings may be a regulatory one: This 
month the U.S. Environmental Protection 
Agency publ ished new proposed emissions 
standards for all new woodstoves, pellet 
stoves, wood-fired furnaces and other 
residential heaters. According to the EPA, 
in some cities, such as Keene, N.H., wood 
combustion in winter contributes more 
than 50 percent of the daily fine particle 
emissions. The EPA estimates compliance 
could cost manufacturers between $16 
million and $28 million a year. 

“That’s going to put a really great hard- 
ship on manufacturers,” Baldwin said, 
“and our concern is that it’s going to put 
the price of stoves beyond the reach of 
most consumers." 

But Vermont Castings employees like 
Aitken appear to be in for the long haul. 

“I bided my time for the three months 
to see what he was going to do with it,” 
Aitken said of Leon’s leadership. Aitken 
was committed enough to submit a cost- 
cutting idea that earned him a $25 bonus. 

Another worker said the new man- 
agement gave him a free turkey for 
Thanksgiving and a $35 gift card from 
Walmart for Christmas. 

“Thirty-five bucks? That’s a new pair of 
boots," Mike said. “Can’t beat that." ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 



HIS BEAT GOES ON 

Burlington remembers Andy "A-Dog" Williams by dan bolles 



A ndy "A-Dog" Williams, 38, passed away The procession began on the top block of 
on December 26 following a yearlong Church Street and meandered down Main Street, 
battle with leukemia. Most locals knew It held up traffic as people from all walks of BTV 
A-Dog as the area's preeminent turn- life, most clutching flickering candles, made their 
tablist, a phenomenally gifted DJ who was also way to the waterfront skate park, one of Williams' 
successful beyond Vermont's borders. He was a haunts. There, participants shared stories and 
fixture in DJ booths around the state, his appear- laughter and tears. (For more on the vigil, turn to 
ances ranging from holding weekly residencies this week's Soundbites column on page 57.) 
at Red Square in Burlington to rocking massive As an artist, a performer and, most importantly, 

parties with nationallytouringDJsforthe likes of a friend, Williams made an impact on Burlington 
Burton Snowboards and Gravis. that few can claim. How many of us will ever have, 

Besides being a mainstay of the music scene, by proclamation of the mayor, our own day of trib- 
Williams was one of Burlington's most beloved ute? Williams will, on August 30, 2014. 
sons, as evidenced by the candlelight walk and To celebrate his short but brilliant life, Seven 
vigil held in his honor a few days after his pass- Days reached out to some of those lucky enough to 
ing. More than 1,000 people turned out on that have called Will iams a friend. What follow are their 
chilly December night to celebrate his life. remembrances. (See also his obituary on page 20.) 

REST IN PEACE, A-DOG. 




Thousands of memories flow through 
my mind when I reflect upon my 
beloved moments with Andy 
Williams. It seems almost im- 
possible for me to narri 
them all down to one. H< 
was and always will be 
one of the most impor- 
tant people with whom 
I had the humble honor 
to cross paths. Andy was 
more than a friend; he m 
was a brother to me. We ’ 
would call each other that 
almost ever)' time we spokt 


but we did ni 





casual way. We both meant it and sa 
other as family. 

Strength, love, empathy, courage, honor 
and humility were some of Andy's greatest 
strengths. So much I have learned from my 
brother. So much so many have learned 
from Andy. His existence shall resonate 
and echo into eternity. 

One love. 


I first met Andy in 1995. We ran in the 

same skateboard circle. But it wasn’t 
until he worked for me at the B-Side that 
I really got to know him. What was it 
about A-Dog? I was often baffled by his 
super easygoing, chill personality. I was 
always zooming around, always in a hurry. 
He moved slowly but with purpose. The 
longer we had together, the more deeply 
we understood each other, and the more 
deeply we bonded and connected. Our 
talks were about life, money, dreams, his 
mama. He always took care of his mama. 
As time passed and his outreach grew, 
Andy started getting invites to travel and 
DJ more and more gigs. He needed to fly, 
and I wasn’t going to clip his wings. I made 
sure he could attend all of them! 

I watched people fall in love with him, 
and he with them. I would tell him, “Andy, 


you got it.” He would ask me, "What’s it?” I 
would smile at him and say, “I don't know 
what it is, but you’ve got it.” I probably 
told him that same line a million 
times. I still don't know what it 
;, but I know he has it. 

I also knew that every- 
body wanted a piece. He 
seemed to know everyone, 
like he had had a personal 
experience with everyone 
who came into his sphere. 
He was always talking, 
asking questions. And, man, 
did he have so much style. 


His eyes, 
his smile, 
his radiant love. 
No one 
lucky enough 
to have felt it 
will ever forget it. 


We got a call from our web design- 
ers — way back, like 1995 or 
— about this new technolog)' 
called Flash. They wanted 


made you keep an eye on him at all times. 
He was a natural. A star. 

both had bumps in 


but from other world-class talents such as 
Z-Trip and Rob Swift. As I spoke with leg- 
ends such as these who came through our 


the road, but we were always there for little state, they expressed their awe with 
each other without hesitation. Even when his technique, rhythm and knowledge as a 
he was in fight mode against cancer, he turntablist. 

listened and supported me in my battles I spent many hours telling Andy that if 
and mishegas. He always had time for the he had an agent and the right connections, 
people he loved and for everyone in his he could easily be on tour with a major 


contact with him in the D J booth. His eyes, Red Square. He liked the fact that he w 

his smile, his radiant love. No one lucky able to rock for his homies every week here. 


o try it 




enough to have felt it will ever forget it. 


TALENT SKATEPARK 


I was blessed to be friends with Andy 
Williams for almost 20 

When I consider just how long 
that actually is, I feel so lucky. 

Because 20 years is a very long 
time to learn from someone 
as caring, compassionate and 
giving as Andy was. 

Andy and I shared a bond 
over our mutual love of music. 

The sessions we spent just playing 
records and talking about which soul 
record bore the sample from that Tribe 
Called Quest or Rakim song simultaneously 
n like centuries and minutes ago. Andy’s 


He appreciated it. And us. But his talents as 
a turntable artist paled in comparison to his 
^ ^ A . ^ abilities as a first-rate human being. 

My best example of how caring and un- 
selfish Andy was happened a little less than 
a year ago. A few months after 


ability to make a person feel his love of life through te 


he had been diagnosed, a 
ang of us local friends, 
dubbed Friends for 
A-Dog threw a fun- 
draising event to 
help support Andy’s 
fight We raised a 
significant amount 
of money to help him 
jut and were all very 
proud. He watched from 
his hospital room, as we had 
a direct feed of the night sent 
his bedside, and we shared tears of joy 


hish 


A few weeks later, n 


mendation of an action 
shot they could film. 

I knew A-Dog’s ollies 
were the most beautiful 
ones I had ever seen. 1 
remember watching them 
film him in the parking lot 
on Cherry Street. He brought it. 

His outfit was coordinated, his moves were 
sick and he held his body in a manner that 



his gift, yet he made it feel 
though it was somehow ours for 
having the chance to experi- 
with him. Whether 


ipectedly passed away in her sleep. I 
vas devastated and lost, but found solace in 
phone call from a hospital room in Boston 

- it was Andy. Even with all he was going 

you knew Andy by a smile through, he found a way to call me and ask 
he flashed to you while skat- how I was holding up. 
ing by you on Bank Street, I will live the rest of my life in honor of 
or if you were as luck)' as I how he lived his: by being selfless, caring, 
share decades with him, giving, loving, joyfal, appreciative, posi- 
it all seemed the same in the five. A true friend, 
end. He made it seem you were This was Andy Williams. My dog. 

special, you mattered. 

Andy’s talents as a DJ were world- 
class. And that is not just the opinion of me, 
a hip-hop lifer from the Green Mountains, 
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A-Dog, the entertainer. Not only onstage 
playing those records, but any time you 
hung out at his house, went skateboarding 
or traveling, [he was] always making you 
laugh or discover something new he was 

tertaining him, with your personality, your 
antics and your own discoveries. It was a 
two-way street with Andy, equal-equal all 
the time. 

The A-Dog mixtapes. Talk about dedi- 
cation in promoting his work and enter- 
taining the masses! You could count on a 
new A-Dog mixtape every two months, 
with an original collage on the cover, track 
listing, digital download and the whole 
nine. If you break it down, he's probably 


with skate and snowboard stickers and 
said, “Have at it." This is where I’m sure 
his sticker obsession came from, because 
he was like a kid in a candy store. He left 
with, like, a hundred stickers. 

Months later, that same crew moved 
to Burlington to be closer to the skate, 
snow, party and DJ culture. At this point 
Andy was not a DJ yet. He worked at the 
Sheraton and T. J. Maxx. He skated to and 
from work. He saved and saved and hus- 
tled to afford one turntable — that was 
plugged into a tape deck. This is where 
he began to experiment with mixing and 
making mixtapes for his friends. Later, 
he would buy a mixer and the second 
turntable. 

He then lands his dream job working at 
the B-Side, surrounding himself in action- 


It's hard for me to remember exactly 
when I first started hanging with Andy. 

I used to be a DJ on WRUV from the early 
to late 1990s. This was before the internet, 
social media and in the early days before a 
lot of local venues would even have a hip- 
hop DJ. Checking out a DJ live was mostly 
done at house parties. It was literally an 
underground movement reserved to base- 
ment and house parties. Skating and snow- 
boarding were treated sort of the same 
way. That’s what made it so cool. Being so 
far away from major cities, we somehow 
figured it out and did it ourselves. 

I think it was at one of those basement 
parties that I first met Andy. He was a little 
younger than me, and I had been DJing 
for a long time by the time he first started. 
But I could tell he was definitely the one to 


“Help Andy and Josie [Sourdiffe, Andy's 
girlfriend] out right now” mode. 

That show at Higher Ground with DJ 
Z-Trip was gigantic. Z-Trip had performed 
on the Grammys the night before, then 
hopped on a flight and came over here 
for Andy the next day. He put his heart 
into that show, and Andy was watching 
via live stream, texting back and forth. It 
was amazing how many people came out. 
That was the first time I was able to see 
how much he had affected so many dif- 
ferent people. All types of Burlingtonians 
came out, including the mayor. Although 
he did not personally know Andy, Mayor 
Weinberger was so proud of his city for 
coming together to support one of its own. 

A couple of days before Andy passed, 
I reached out to Mayor Weinberger to let 



Andy "A-Dog” 
Williams will 
be missed and 
never forgotten. 

He was a 
true legend 


one of the most “listened to” DJs on the 
planet over the last decade. It's crazy how 
many mixes he put out! 

In skateboarding and snowboarding, 
style plays a really big role, so you tend to 
gravitate toward the riders who are really 
good and do it with style. Andy had both 
of these on lock while riding a board, but 
his DJ style was on point. You always 
tried to get near the DJ booth when he 
was playing, so you could see the master 
at work! 

DEAN BLOTTO GRAY, 

PHOTOGRAPHER, 
BURTON SNOWBOARDS 


I met Andy in Burlington in 1994 while 
skateboarding by the mall on Cherry 
Street. Andy was with his St. Albans 
crew — Mike Day and Mark Wood. They 
all must have been 16 or 17 years old. Old 
enough to drive to Burlington to skate- 
board for the day. I could tell right away 
that these guys were having a “coming- 
of-age moment,” especially Andy — his 
eyes were about to pop out of his head. 
After our session we invited them back 
to our apartment on North Willard 
Street. Our apartment was covered 
with skateboards, snowboards, boots, 
goggles, etc. I pulled out a shoebox filled 


sport culture. Skating, snowboarding and 
DJing the infamous basement parties. At 
this point he's not yet spinning at local 

Now it's summer 1996, and the movie 
Friday is super popular with all of us — 
we recited it line for line constantly for 
months. The only VHS tapes we owned 
were skate videos and Friday. One day 
I'm in the B-Side and shouting out 
lines from the movie to various friends. 
“What up, dog?” to somebody. “What 
up, dog?" to another person. I see Andy 
behind the counter, and his name begins 
with an “A.” 

“What up, A-Dog?” 

Everybody always wanted to be around 
Andy because he always had a huge smile 
and was happy to see you. He was always 
genuine and wanted to hear how things 
were going with you. We spent a lot of time 
together and always gave each other sup- 
port with our careers and loved to share 
each other’s successes. 

We kept in contact every week during 
his battle via text message, and he was 
completely positive and inspiring the 

SETH NEARY, 

CREATIVE DIRECTOR, DRIVEN STUDIO, 
SNOWBOARDER 


watch from the new kids. He was, from the 
very beginning, one of the most technical 
DJs anywhere. On a personal note, being 
a minority here in VT, you sort of notice 
other minorities doing the same thing as 
you, and maybe that was one of the things 
that brought us together in the beginning. 

Over the years, we stayed connected. 
I moved out west for a while and moved 
back to town a little over five years ago. 
My first gig back was with DJ ZJ and 
Andy. Andy was one of the ones who en- 
couraged me to get back into it. He was, 
however, without a doubt, the best DJ in 
town. From a technical standpoint, his 
music knowledge, the fact that he’d make 
his own music, edits, etc. He knew how to 
read a crowd and always get it rocking. He 
knew how to stoke that guy with the un- 
derground request but also keep the girls 
hyped on whatever new pop happened to 
be, well, popping. 

When I got the news that he was sick, 
I kind of went into crisis-management 
mode and connected with Fattie B. to see 
what we could do to help. A few days after 
Christmas, a bunch of local DJs met up at 
Starbucks and talked about hosting a few 
fundraising events. Friends for A-Dog 
came out of that meeting. We organized, 
broke into smaller groups focused on 
various parts, and essentially went into 


him know that Andy’s health had turned 
for the worse. The mayor was out west 
on holiday with his family and sent his 
condolences. A couple of days later, our 
friend Dave Driscoll reached out to a few 
of us and said that he and his sister had 
contacted the mayor’s office and that it 
had approved establishing an A-Dog Day. 
There was a very short window of time 
to draft the proclamation — basically an 
hour. I pulled over and had my wife drive; 
I prayed for the words to best describe my 
friend. Forty-five minutes later, I sent that 
copy in. An hour later a proclamation came 

The next morning I went to pick up 
the physical copy and was told that the 
mayor wanted me to read it to the city on 
his behalf at the vigil for Andy on Church 
Street. That was a big honor for me. This is 
my hometown. Andy was one of my good 
friends, and we were going to send him off 
like the king he was. 

The vigil was an amazing experience. 
We came together in love to celebrate his 
legacy, and it was one of the most special 
nights this town has ever known. It was the 
best part)' I’ve been to here in the Queen 
City, the night we sent her king home. 

LUIS CALDERIN. 

BURTON SNOWBOARDS, DJ 



I first met Andy Williams, later known 
as Chico and eventually as the infa- 
mous A-Dog, when he moved from New 
Jersey to St. Albans in third grade. We 

grew up a few blocks from one another. 
In our childhood, we connected through 
fierce breakdancing sessions, BMX and 
freestyle biking, listening to UTFO and 
the Sugarhill Gang, rocking the finest 
parachute pants we could find. We formed 
a group called the "BMX Breakers” and 
were selected to teach the kindergarten 
students at City Elementary our craft. 
This is where our earliest pops, locks, 
windmills and backspins were dialed in, 
hauling around the O.G. boom box. 

As we grew up, phases changed from 
bikes to skateboards, metal to hip hop. 
Andy picked up his first musical instru- 


I was very fortunate to have spent my 
younger years as one of Andy's best 
friends. I met him around 1985 at St. 
Albans City School, where he was hustling 
BMX handlebar plates made out of con- 
struction paper. Of course, I bought one at 
a better rate than most of the other kids. 

I think we ended up making a con- 
nection because we both came from 
single-mother families that always tried 
their best to give us what they could 
from what little they had. We started 
riding freestyle bikes together and stay- 
ing up late at sleepovers, waiting for 
“Headbangers Ball” to come on MTV. 
His love for music and art was some- 
thing he always had. 

Then one of our other best friends 
came into the picture, Bill Dupree, bearing 



ment, the electric guitar. He, of course, 
taught himself and was very good. We 
transformed from kids to teenagers, taking 
renegade trips to the B-Side in Burlington, 
partying in fields with friends. We made 
skate videos with the high school's AV 
equipment. Those years were fun, positive 
and full of exploring. 

Andy was a good student and gradu- 
ated in 1993. 1 joined the Army at age 17 
and Andy saw me off, assuring me every- 
thing was going to be OK, as he always 
did. Four years later, I was reunited with 
him in Burlington. While living in South 
Korea, I became interested in DJing. 
Andy took me to FLEX Records and 
introduced me to Rhett & Iceman. He 
helped me buy my first pair of turntables 
and showed me the art of the mix. 

We spent the rest of our adult years 
together connecting through music and 
DJ culture. I will be forever grateful for 
Andy Williams, DJ A-Dog. He taught 
positivity, kindness and patience and he 
was ultra-giving. He was the best friend 
anyone could ever have or want. I am ex- 
tremely happy to have had him in my life 
for 28 years. I will carry a piece of him in 
my heart forever. I love you, Andy. 

JUSTIN REMILLARD. 

AKA JUSTIN R.E.M., 

NEXUS ARTISTS 


skateboards and hip-hop tapes. From that 
day on, the bikes and the metal music were 
put aside. 

Soon after, my mother passed away 
from cancer. And there was no other 
place I wanted to be but with Andy. 
His mother took me in with open arms, 
despite their financial situation. Some 
of my best memories are late-night ses- 
sions with friends in our room, Andy 
entertaining with two cassette decks 
and one turntable. We were the type 
of people who looked up to others and 
wouldn’t give up until we were equals or 
passed them by. 

My stories, just like those of his 
million other friends, could go on for- 
ever. He was just that kind of person. 
Everyone has a story to tell about him. 
Andy “DJ A-Dog” Williams will be 
missed and never forgotten. He was a 
true legend. 

DENNIS RATHBURN, 

CHILDHOOD FRIEND 
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Winter Encore Concert, Jan. 22 

We honor the Vermont Youth Orchestra, 
celebrating 50 years in our community. Works by 
Mendelssohn, Kodaly, and VYO Alum Pierre JalberL 
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Auto Motivated 

Legally blind Charlotte mechanic Edsel Hammond has a feel for car repair 

BY MARK OAVIS 


Y ou won't find Edsel Hammond’s 
garage listed in the yellow pages 
or advertised anywhere, and you 
wouldn't know it was there if 
you passed it: A small sign hanging in the 
window says “Edsel’s Sales and Service,” 
but it faces toward his adjacent house on a 
quiet Charlotte road. 

Most of Hammond’s customers are 
old friends, or friends of old friends, who 
recommend him 
others. 

on rare occasions J II 1 1 J I 

does he need to 

greet a customer 

with a friendly disclaimer, asking if they 
have heard ofhis unusual circumstance: He 
is legally blind, the result of a genetic eye 
condition that began in his mid-twenties. 

Hammond, now 45, was destined for a 
life with cars before he was even born. His 
grandfather owned a gas station. His dad 
was an autobody man. Indeed, Hammond 
has spent his life as a car mechanic, and his 
two sons also work as mechanics at a local 
dealership. 

“Motor oil is his life’s blood,” says child- 
hood friend Darrell Brown. 

And about that name? Hammond's 
parents owned a 1958 Ford Edsel, a short- 
lived vehicle that would one day make 
Time magazine's list of the 50 worst cars 
of all time. 

Though his first name is Donald, even 
his parents ignored it; his mom registered 
him for elementary school as D. Edsel 
Hammond. 

“I’m glad they didn’t have a Chevelle,” 
he jokes. 

Growing up in Charlotte, young Edsel 
wasn’t much for school, and while most of 
his buddies talked about girls and sports, 
he talked cars. In his free time, he would 
ride dirt bikes or snowmobiles through 
farmers' fields or on Mt Philo, irritating 
more than a few landowners and park 
rangers. 

On weekends, Hammond helped his 
dad at Nordic Ford (now Heritage Ford) in 
South Burlington. A penny-pincher, he re- 
stored junkers he’d bought for a song, such 
as a 1980 Mercury Bobcat with a falling- 
apart body and an engine that could barely 
wheeze to life. 

“He had a lot of natural mechanical 
ability. The cars he bought were all ter- 
rible junk, and he would get them going 
and make them last a long time," Brown 
recalls. “It’s not something anybody could 
do — buy a $300 car and make it reliable 
transportation.” 



During his senior year in high school, 
Hammond got vocational school credit for 
working with his dad, and he stayed at the 
dealership after graduating. He liked the 
camaraderie and job security, and he liked 
being sent to annual Ford classes outside 
Boston, where mechanics would be taught 
about the latest vehicles. 

It was the life he wanted, Hammond 
says, the only one he had contemplated. 
His teenage years slipped into his twenties. 

And then, on a routine afternoon 
drive in his Ford Bronco, Hammond 
got something in one of his eyes. In the 


moment when he reflexively shut the eye, 
he noticed something odd: The vision in 
his other eye seemed to have a gap in it. 
Over time the gap grew, and eventually 
Hammond made an appointment with an 
eye doctor. He was diagnosed with Leber 
hereditary optic neuropathy (LHON), a 
rare, severe degeneration of retinal cells 
that afflicts primarily young men. 

Several medicines and treatments 
failed, and Hammond’s vision grew worse. 

In April 1993, he went to Johnson for 
a weekend of mud bogging with friends. 
The following week, he drove himself to 


Fletcher Allen hospital in Burlington for 
a last-ditch procedure. It was the last time 
he would drive — at least legally. 

When Hammond woke up in the hos- 
pital the next morning, he remembers, the 
vision in his bad eye had gone velvet black, 
and the other eye was almost as useless. 

Some of his sight returned, but the 
operation was a failure. Hammond’s vision 
is 10/650, well past the legal threshold for 
blindness. Today, his peripheral vision re- 
sembles the grainy images on an old televi- 
sion, he describes, and his central vision is 
a “scrambled-up mess." 

After several months of recovery, 
Hammond — who at this point was mar- 
ried and had two young boys — tried to 
resume his job at the dealership. But he 
was told the company’s insurer wouldn’t 
tolerate a blind mechanic working on the 
premises. 

Hammond grabbed his toolbox and left. 

“It was heart-wrenching,” Brown 
says. “He’s such a good person. Edsel was 
always my personal moral compass ... He’s 
the kindest person I’ve ever known. For 
something so life altering to happen to 
someone so good didn’t seem fair.” 

For a while, Hammond worked odd 
jobs, piecing it together. And he collected 
disability. But he belonged in a garage. 
So, with the help of family and friends, 
Hammond built one next to his home. 

In 1998, five years after walking away 
from the auto business, Hammond opened 
his own garage in his front yard. 

How does he do it? 

You might expect that every tool would 
be laid out in a precise, predictable order. 
But on a recent afternoon, Hammond’s 
shelves look as disheveled as those of any 
other mechanic. His drills are lined up 
neatly, but small razor blades and nails are 
scattered everywhere. His friend’s toolbox, 
Brown says, looks scarcely different than it 
did when he could see. 

“Things could be more organized, I 
guess, but then I wouldn't find anything,” 
Hammond says. “I know where everything 

But he knows much of his equipment, 
and cars, by feel: It’s hard to tell Hammond 
is blind until you watch him put his face 
within inches of a lug nut or brake pad. 

He occasionally calls one of his sons or 
a friend for help, and has to pass on some 
projects involving electrical work — it’s 
tough to differentiate the tangles of wire. 

But mostly Hammond works alone, get- 
tingby on talent, memory and a willingness 
to embrace his weaknesses. He has little 





problem, for example, crawling around on 
the greasy floor if he drops something. He 
reads paperwork with the help of a scan- 
ner that enlarges print. 

On a recent gray afternoon, Hammond 
is replacing a couple of worn brake pads 
on a Subaru Outlander. “Gravy work,” he 
calls it, as an air compressor coughs to life, 
allowing him to fire lug nuts into place. 

Hammond is wearing brown work 
pants, brown boots and a worn navy 
sweatshirt. A rag that once was light blue 


YOU GET IN THAT SITUATION AND 

YOU FIGURE OUT A WAY. 

EDSEL HAMMOND 


flops from his back pocket Behind him, 
Bud Light cans are piled in an old oil 
drum. Guns N' Roses blare from the radio. 
Vanity license plates reading “Edsel" hang 
crookedly on the wall. In the adjacent bay 
sits the rusting frame of a 1994 Army Jeep 
Hammond is restoring for a friend. 

It would seem a dream life for a man 
named after a car. But Hammond says he 
would have been happy working for some- 
one else. Still, the advantage of having his 
own business, he allows, is that he could 
be home with his boys as they grew up. 
Hammond and his wife divorced in 2000 
and he kept Casey and Brandon, who 
never hesitate to pitch in at dad's garage. 

The worst part about going blind, he 
offers predictably, was losing the ability to 
drive. Were a miracle to restore his sight, 
Hammond says he would immediately run 
out and buy a Harley. 

But that’s not to say he hasn't been 
behind the wheel at all. In the years 
immediately after he lost his sight, he 
admits, Hammond periodically served 
as the designated driver on nights when 
his buddies had too much to drink and 
could do little more than shout direc- 
tions. They stuck to back roads, and no 
one was ever hurt, but on those nights 
the car usually ended up in a ditch 
somewhere in Charlotte. 


Hammond tells his story sitting at a 
small table in his cozy kitchen. A dozen 
red and white roses sit in a vase on the 
counter. Just the night before, at a res- 
taurant in Shelburne, Hammond says he 
proposed to Christina Smith, whom he 
has dated for 10 years. 

Smith, 38, was born and raised in 
Charlotte, too, and her parents were close 
with his. Hammond’s older sister used to 
babysit Smith, he says. She was in college 
when he had kids.but, in an interview later, 
says she remembers 
local fundraisers to 
send Edsel to Japan, 
where experimental 
drugs offered false 
hope of restoring his 

Years later, their 
mothers both urged 
them to get together. 
For their first date, 
Hammond asked her 
to meet him at his 
son's birthday party 
at a bowling alley. 
A few months later, 
she moved in with 
Hammond and set 
about reforming a 
home that had been 
the domain of males. Pillow fighting was 
banned, and the white walls were painted. 

Her friends forget Hammond is visu- 
ally impaired, Smith says, and young chil- 
dren don't understand why it’s important 
to take their toys off the floor when he 

“There's nothing where he says, ‘I can't 
do this because I can't see,’” Smith says, 
adding, “I wouldn't do well. I don't think 
I'd have the strength to overcome—” 

Hammond interrupts: 'You get in that 
situation and you figure out a way.” 

At home, remarkably, Hammond is 
the primary cook. The only time he asks 
for help is when he can't read the oven 
temperature or instructions on a food 
container. 

He even mows the lawn with a small 
tractor; when the light is right, Hammond 
can keep straight lines by tracking shad- 
ows on the taller grass, he explains. And 
when the light isn’t right, he mows crook- 
edly and laughs about it. 

It’s an outlook that even those close 
to Hammond fail to understand. But he 
insists that it's as unremarkable as a regu- 
larly scheduled oil change. 

“When you have your life set in front of 
you and then it changes,” Hammond says, 
“you’ve got to figure something out.” © 
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Lightning Strikes 

From Merrill Lynch to the Mad River Valley: Win Smith tells a corporate love story 

BY PAUL HEINTZ | PHOTOS BY JEB WALLACE-BRODEUR 



Six years later, after Ecenbarger saw 
a video of Smith delivering a powerful 
eulogy for the firm at its final sharehold- 
ers meeting, the writer reached out to the 
former executive to propose a joint project. 

"It was pretty obvious to me that, one, 
he had a great affection for the company, 
and, two, he felt it had been seriously 
damaged by O'Neal. So I gave him a call,” 
Ecenbarger said in a phone interview. ‘1 
said, ‘I think we really ought to do this 
because I've got all this material, all this 
background information.’” 

For three and a half years, the two 
drafted chapters and sent them back and 
forth, editing each other’s work. 

“He’s not a writer; he's a business- 
man. But as a writer, he’s pretty good,” 
Ecenbarger said of Smith. “He’s a better 
writer than I am a businessman." 

While Ecenbarger focused on the com- 
pany’s earlier history, Smith drafted the 
later chapters chronicling the era in which 
he played a role. Perhaps as a result of that 
process, Catching Lightning can feel like 


departure, Smith 
had sold every 
stock he owned in 

MORE LIKE A FAMILY SAGA. 


N ot until the darkest hours of the 
2008 financial crisis did Merrill 
Lynch’s thundering herd finally 
stampede off a cliff. On the ca- 
lamitous September weekend that saw the 
collapse of Lehman Brothers, government 
regulators talked Bank of America into 
buying a debt-saddled Merrill for a fire- 
sale price of $50 billion. 

It was an inglorious end to a 94-year- 
old banking empire, which in its finest 
moments sought to democratize the 
financial-services industry and make Wall 
Street more accessible to Main Street. 

But in the view of Winthrop H. Smith 
Jr., the seeds of Merrill's collapse were 
sown in August 2001 long before the sale. 
That’s when a dictatorial new company 
president, E. Stanley O'Neal, began replac- 
ing the firm’s old guard with inexperienced 
loyalists and dispensing with the com- 
pany’s client-focused traditions, which 
had long been enshrined in a vaunted list 
of “the Principles.” 

Smith, a 28-year veteran of Merrill 
Lynch who now lives in Warren and owns 
Sugarbush Resort, was among the casual- 
ties of O’Neal’s 2001 purge. And in a new, 
self-published book, Catching Lightning in 
a Bottle: How Merrill Lynch Revolutionized 
the Financial World, Smith blames Merrill’s 
downfall on O’Neal’s abandonment of the 
company’s culture in favor of profitable 
but perilous derivatives. 

“My feeling was 
that the firm would 
at least be mar- 
ginalized," Smith 
said last week in 
the cafeteria of 
Sugarbush’s Gate 
House Lodge after taking a bitterly cold 

thought it could be brought down, but I 
knew it was going to be marginalized.” 

To the skeptic, Smith’s tale might 
appear a smidge self-serving. As the son of 
one of the firm’s early leaders, he had long 
been groomed to take over the institution. 
But in July 2001, the company's board of 
directors passed over Smith and two other 
candidates to name O’Neal president, set- 
ting him up to become the company’s next 
chief executive officer. 

Two months later, when the new boss 
took away Smith’s positions heading 
Merrill’s foreign arm and its international 
private client group, the former heir appar- 
ent declined a largely ceremonial position 
and quit the firm. Within a few years of his 


Smith was on the right side of history. 
His indictment of O’Neal, largely ignored 
during Merrill's turbocharged and highly 
profitable years of 2005 and 2006, now 
seems prescient. That O’Neal is widely 
regarded these days as the villain of the 
Merrill saga, Smith said, made Catching 
Lightning easier to pen. 

“It would have been [difficult to write] 
probably eight years ago. It isn’t now,” he 
said. ‘It isn't now because so much has been 
written about [O’Neal]. I didn't have to break 
the news. I didn’t have to sound like sour 
grapes. I could, you know, put a little color 
on it, but everybody knows what he did." 

Smith’s tome isn’t entirely about 
Merrill's final years — or even about the 
three decades he spent at the firm. Smith 
chronicles, in great detail, Merrill’s rise 


from a scrappy little brokerage house to a 
world financial power. And he centers his 
story on the 12 men who led the firm, from 
the visionary Charlie Merrill to his own, 
understated father, Winthrop H. Smith Sr.; 
to John Thain, the Goldman Sachs alum 
who presided over Merrill's sale to Bank of 
America. 

Smith knew every one of these men. He 
grew up in the shadow of what its employ- 
ees referred to as “Mother Merrill,” and his 
corporate history reads more like a family 
saga. The chairmen and CEOs variously 
come across as a revered grandfather, a 
respected father, a batty uncle or a ne’er- 
do-well cousin. 

Thanks to the collaboration of co-au- 
thor and Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist 
William Ecenbarger, Catching Lightning 
is imbued with meticulous research. Back 
in 1999, Merrill’s communications depart- 
ment hired Ecenbarger to write a history 
of the company, and he put in years of 
combing through the archives. But O'Neal 
canceled the project in 2003. 



two different books. And it drags in places, 
detailing yet another boardroom meeting, 
corporate jet ride or unexpected promo- 
tion of a junior executive. 

But fantastic little kernels of knowl- 
edge that only Smith could deliver enliven 
Catching Lightning. 

When the elder Smith retired in 1957, 
his partners renamed the company in his 
honor, calling it Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith. After a wave of publicity 
about the name change, the younger Smith’s 
Upper East Side school in Manhattan re- 
ceived a suspicious phone call, he writes: 

“Mr. Smith has been in a serious car 
accident and Mrs. Smith is rush- 
ing to the hospital,” the caller said. 
“Would you get their son ready? 
We will pick him up shortly.” The 
school was only two blocks from our 
apartment. They immediately called 
home and my mother answered the 
phone. “Oh, my God, keep Winnie 
there,” she told them. "I’ll be right 
over. This is a kidnapping attempt.” 

After that, the 8-year-old Win Smith 
was escorted to school each day by private 
detectives. 

At its core, Catching Lightning is a love 
story about an investment bank, which you 
wouldn’t expect to have much resonance 
in a post-Occupy Wall Street world. 

But it works. It works because that love 
story is really rather affecting. In 1961, 
when Smith was just 11 years old, his father 
died of Parkinson's disease. 



“I wish I’d gotten to have him longer 
than that,” he writes. “I think about him 
every day.” 

It wasn’t until the younger Smith 
graduated from business school and, after 
much hesitation, took a job at Merrill that 
he came to know his father through the 
stories of his new colleagues. The firm, in a 
way, became a surrogate father. 

So when O’Neal came to power in 2001 
and pushed Smith to the exit, it was as if 
the latter were being banished from his 
own family — before he could realize his 
dream of becoming its patriarch. 

After word leaked to the press of his 
demotion from the top of Merrill’s inter- 
national private client group, Smith writes, 
he summoned his team members to a con- 
ference room to inform them of the news. 

“Someone once said you can never love 
a firm because it can’t love you back,” he 
told the crowd. “Well, that person never 
knew Merrill Lynch.” 

Even then, before the credit default 
swap years, Merrill Lynch had long since 
outgrown its role as the middlebrow bro- 
kerage house that radically transformed 
the banking business in the mid-20th 
century. 

It was Merrill, led at the time by the 
elder Smith, that first understood how 
much money could be made by looking 
beyond the 1 percent and the coastal elite. 
Unlike Goldman Sachs and J.P. Morgan, 
Merrill built branch offices in Middle 
America, prevented its brokers from 
charging commissions and aimed its inge- 
nious advertising campaigns at a middle 


class that had never dreamed of investing 
in the stock market. 

Remarkably, its leaders convinced 
America to trust Wall Street. 

Sixty years later, that trust is gone — in 
no small part because of Merrill's own mis- 
takes. And that clearly pains Smith. 

“It's sad, because 98 or 99 percent of 
the people on Wall Street are really good 
people trying to do the right things,” he 
said. “But to see how some people on Wall 
Street behaved and brought [the financial 
crisis] about is really upsetting. I wish 
the leaders on Wall Street got it a little bit 
better. I wish they could relate to the aver- 
age person and they weren't as arrogant 
and as greedy. The firms need to be taken 
over by a different set of characters, in my 
opinion.” 

Sadly missing from Catching Lightning 
is Smith’s most fascinating story: how he 
morphed from a New York City banker to a 
Vermont ski-slope owner. 

Not long before his ouster from Merrill, 
Smith had teamed up with a pair of Mad 
River Valley residents to buy the mountain 
from the American Skiing Company, which 
had run it into the ground. The sale closed 
on September 10, 2001, the day before 
9,000 of Merrill's New York City-based 
employees were forced to evacuate their 
headquarters when terrorists drove planes 
into the adjacent World Trade Center. 

Smith had initially planned to be an 
absentee owner of Sugarbush, but a few 
years after he left Merrill, he decided to 
take charge. 

“I realized this is not an investment 


where you’re just passive," he said. “I 
decided I really wanted to put my own 
imprint on it. That’s when I decided to 
move here full time and make this a second 

In a way, he was living up to the predic- 
tion of Donald Regan, the former secretary 
of the treasury and Merrill CEO who told 
Smith when the latter left the firm, “I sure 
as hell hope you're not going to disappear 
and become a hermit in Vermont.” 

An average day for Smith is spent on 
the mountain and he manages to ski more 
than 100 days a year. But most of the time, 
he's working to improve the business, 
which he said has turned a profit in recent 
years. With the help of foreign investment 
through the federal EB-5 program, he has 
expanded the resort’s base area and built 
new lodges and condos. 

Crucial to his success in Warren, Smith 
said, are the lessons he learned from his 
last job. 

“I basically took the Merrill Lynch 
principles that I believed in and brought 
them here,” he said. “That starts with: Your 
clients’ interests come first. Your guests' 
interests come first. That's important. You 
think about how you act Are you doing it 
to make money, or are you doing it to pro- 
vide a good service that, in turn, will make 
money?” 

Given his continuing affection for the 
firm, would Smith ever leave Warren to 
return to Mother Merrill? 

Four and a half years ago, he tried. 

In the summer of 2009, not quite a year 
after Bank of America took over their old 
company, Smith and two other former ex- 
ecutives traveled to Charlottesville to see 
whether its new owner might be willing to 
sell it back to them. 

“We had a brief discussion, but there 
was no interest,” Smith said. 

Nowadays, that dream is gone. 

“You know the old phrase “You can 
never go home again'? I'd do those 28 years 
all over again, but now that I've left, I’ve 
moved on,” Smith said. “Now that I really 
love this as a second career, I wouldn’t 
want to do that again.” ® 
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Chugging Along 

First Bite: 10 Railroad Street by alice levitt 

M orrisville is not exactly a 
culinary hotbed. Or rather, 
it wasn’t one. For almost 
a decade, the Bee’s Knees 
was the only dinner destination on most 
nonlocals' radar. 

Last summer, that began to change. 

New arrival Lost Nation Brewing started 
attracting distant drinkers, who came not 
only for the suds but for some of Vermont’s 
most creative pub grub. Then, in October, 
the town's old train station, most recently 
home to Melben’s Restaurant, reopened 
as an upscale casual eatery. Co-owner 
Kim Kaufman calls 10 Railroad Street a 
“wayfarer’s tavern," with fresh takes on 
comfort food for dinner and from-scratch 
sandwiches at lunch. 

Owners Kaufman and Jim Goldsmith 
burst onto the Morrisville dining scene 
after a false start in Stowe less than a year 
before. Already the owners of the Blue 
Donkey, they plopped down $1.5 million to 
take ownership of their former Mountain 
Road neighbor, the Rusty Nail. The deal 
disintegrated after the previous owner 
turned out to owe the town $27,000 in back 
taxes; Stowe also had a lien on the property 
for unpaid sewer fees. 

While controversy has been no stranger 
to the formerly New York City-based 
restaurateurs, they've given Morrisville 
a thoroughly comfortable restaurant 
experience. On a cold night last week, 10 
Railroad Street was an oasis, even when 
the offerings weren't entirely on track. 

Our server, Whit, seemed genuinely 
excited to seat us. Once he learned we 
were from Burlington, he spent the meal 
chatting us up about Chittenden County 
restaurants. 

The restaurant’s wide-open spaces 
are loosely decorated with a train theme, 
including artsy black-and-white photos of 
stations and cars hanging from the sage- 
green walls. In the hallway that leads to the 
bathrooms, new wood floors give way to a 
person-size track, down which I couldn't 
resist chugging. 

The menu likewise embraces the 
railroad motif, with appetizers labeled 



BAD GASSOULET MAKES ALICE AN ANGRY GIRL, 

BUI A GOOD PUREE CAN CHEER HER UP 


“Boarding Passes” and “the Dining Car," 
and coffee drinks named for famous 
stations. 

We ordered our tipple from the 
“Modern Platform” section. The Karamel 
Nutini looked like a sophisticated martini 
for a grown-up, but don’t let your kids 
near the thing. The combination of Stoli 
Salted Karamel and Frangelico would turn 
them into hopeless alcoholics before they 
reached double digits. Given that the drink 


reminded me of clear, liquid Nutella, it 
might have been a better choice for dessert 
Not that I had any major complaints 
about pairing the cocktail with the 
contents of the basket that emerged gratis 
just after we ordered. Lined with the 
comedy newsprint many restaurants use 
for fish and chips, it contained not bread 
but the Blue Donkey’s signature fried-to- 
order Donkey chips. The hot, ultra-thin 
chips were a well-seasoned surprise, but 


most of them suffered from a slight burnt 

When I interviewed Kaufman just 
before the opening of 10 Railroad, she 
described the restaurant as an opportunity 
for Blue Donkey chef Kermit Melendez to 
show off his more creative side, fostered 
in New York and Seattle fine-dining 
restaurants. The spinach salad was indeed 
a showcase for Melendez’s talents, as well 
as a refreshing palate cleanser after the 
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Breakfast, 
Lunch, History 

PARKWAY DINER IS REBORN 
WITH NEW OWNER 
In its 60th year, things weren’t 
looking too bright for the 
South Burlington space long 
occupied by the parkway 
diner. In September, a lease 
issue forced diner mogul bill 
maglaris to close his 5-year- 
old Arcadia Diner there. But 
since late last month, the 
Worcester Lunch Car has been 

That’s thanks to new owner 
corey gottfried, who has re- 
vived the Parkway Diner name. 


maple syrup. Gottfried roasts 
meats in-house for hot and 
cold lunch sandwiches. "You 
pull the turkey out to temp 
it, and there's a big whiff of 
turkey instead of just smelling 
perfume," he says, describing 
the olfactory rewards of his 
efforts. 

Traditional sandwiches 
are joined by barbecue 
seitan, while the burgers in- 
clude a black-bean patty and 
a beefburger with cheddar, 
bacon and apples. Gottfried 
says he plans to keep his set 
menu small to allow for fresh 
soups each day and other 
specials. 



The Colchester native says he’s 
a lifelong diner aficionado who 
frequented now-closed Libby's 
Blue Line Diner since he was a 
kid. Following 10 years in the 
kitchen at Denny’s, Gottfried 
worked his way through 
the kitchens of Maglaris' 
Chittenden and Franklin 
county diners, as well as that 

of FLETCHER ALLEN HEALTH CARE, 

where he learned to add a 
local touch to his comfort 
cuisine. “I’ve got about 18 
years invested in breakfast- 
and-lunch diner situations,’’ 
says the young cook. "We care 
about what we do.” 

For now, the Parkway Diner 
is open seven days a week 
from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m., though 
Gottfried says he may soon 
drop Monday. Breakfast is 
served all day and includes all 
the basics, such as fluffy pan- 
cakes and cinnamon French 
toast, both served with real 


On New Year's Day, a 
Parkway special breakfast 
sandwich consisted of an egg 
and deep-fried pork tender- 
loin topped with chipotle 
Hollandaise sauce on a cheesy 
cheddar biscuit. Gottfried 
says he’ll be experimenting 
with different versions of that 
dish, along with other slightly 
quirky takes on classic diner 
offerings. 

As the season progresses, 
he hopes to begin introducing 
more local ingredients beside 
the maple, eggs and dairy he 
currently serves. Those may 
include veggies from a friend’s 
organic farm in the Champlain 
Islands. 

With Gottfried at the helm, 
the Parkway Diner is 61 years 
old and still learning new 


Franklin 
County Fare 


Franklin County’s culinary 
crafters? There’s no better 
place to chat them up and try 
their treats. 



Franklin County farmers and 
producers don’t always get the 
media love that, say, Caledonia 
County draws. But the 
northwest corner of Vermont 
is working hard, too. 

So tim smith, executive di- 
rector of the FRANKLIN 
COUNTY INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION. 

decided to do 
something 

On January 
24, the local 
businesses and 
associations that 
make up the area’s 
diversified ag committee will 
introduce in good taste, an 
event dedicated to promoting 
the region’s food. 

The event takes place from 
5 to 8 p.m. at St. Albans City 
Hall. According to lisamarie 

CHARLESWORTH of the FRANKLIN 
COUNTY REGIONAL CHAMBER OF 

commerce, the now-defunct 
Green Mountain Chew Chew 
Festival inspired the evening’s 
format. Ten dollars at the door 
will buy guests 20 tickets for 
tastings from farmers, manu- 
facturers and restaurants. 

The committee’s biggest 
event yet, In Good Taste will 
host approximately 35 vendors 
from Franklin County and 
the Champlain Islands. Smith 
says he's especially proud 
to introduce participants to 
the region's drink producers, 
including mth star brewing 
company; ice cider maker hall 

maker of rail dog barrel-aged 
maple vodka; and tretap 
beverages, which offers 
flavored, maple-harvested 
waters. Those who want more 
than just a sip can move from 
small samples to a cash bar. 

For those more interested 
in eating, local farms will offer 
tastes of their wares, such as 
pulled-pork or sausage-egg- 
and-cheese sandwiches from 
pigasus meats; and breads, 
jams and soups from collopy 
family farm. Restaurants such 
as bayside pavilion and JEFFS 
restaurant will get in on the 
act with menu items, too. 

Want to learn more about 


Misery Loves 
... Croissants 


It's been almost a year since 
the shuttering of the 
Winooski spot where 
Cupp's bakery used 
to operate. Now the 
peeps from nearby 

are resurrecting 
it as a bakery and 
commissary. 

The racks will 
filling at 25 
Winooski Falls Way by late 
January or early February 
when mlc bakeshop opens its 
doors, says MLC co-owner 
laura wade. She sounds happy 
to flex MLC’s baiting muscles 
just “a stone's throw” from its 
existing restaurant at 46 Main 
Street. “We were doing our 
own rolls" and other items at 
the restaurant, Wade says, but 
space was at a premium. “This 
remedies that situation.” 

The bakeshop will sell 
croissants, fresh breads and 
MLC’s popular lemon-curd 
doughnuts, as well as an array 
of to-be-determined baked 
goods. “We haven’t really 
gotten that far into planning" 
the menu, says Wade, as she 
and chef-partners aaron 
josinsky and Nathaniel wade 
are waiting on the necessary 
equipment. 

One thing they know for 
sure: MLC Bakery will offer 
java from Portland-based 
Stumptown Coffee Roasters 
and have a few tables inside, 
plus places to sit on the 
sidewalk during the summer. 
“It's definitely not going to be 
a lounge around all day’ kind 
of place, but more of a quick 
stopover,” says Laura Wade, 
for people to grab coffee, bread 
and pastries to go. 

Besides housing the 
bakeshop, the new space will 
serve as a commissary for a re- 
juvenated MLC catering arm. 
Does that mean Big Red, the 
company’s food truck, will be 
plying the streets of Burlington 
again soon? One can dream. 
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The secret was tossing the greens with shaved fennel 
in lightly creamy orange vinaigrette. Though a winter 
dish at its core, the salad was like a white suit worn in the 
cold months — nontraditional and full of elan. I liked the 
addition of thinly sliced, house-cured salmon, but the dish 
would have been just as good without it. 

Melendez clearly has a way with fruity dressings. 
The basic Railroad Salad was flavored with raspberry 
vinaigrette, neither too sweet nor too tangy. 

I sampled that vinaigrette on a side salad accompanying 
the classic macaroni and cheese. I am more than ready for 
the mac-and-cheese-as-meal trend to be dead and buried. 
But since four different iterations (including one with 
lobster and tiger shrimp) occupy their own section of the 
10 Railroad menu, I figured I had to try one. 

Beyond the malaise I experience when I consume a 
dish with so little variety, my biggest problem with most 
macaroni-and-cheese offerings is that restaurants tend to 
serve them up too dry. Thankfully, that was not an issue 
at 10 Railroad. The skinny gemelli had plenty of creamy 
sauce, whose not-too-sharp character reminded me of a 
restaurant version of Kraft Macaroni & Cheese. That’s not 
a dig. With a shower of herbs and bread crumbs, the dish 
was a well-executed riff on many Americans’ equivalent of 
Proust’s madeleine. 

Marcel would probably have shared my excitement at 
trying the next entree. On 10 Railroad's original menu, a 
rabbit cassoulet called to me. The protein had changed 
to duck by the time I arrived, but I can't argue with the 
classics unless their execution leaves something to be 
desired. This one did. 

The Academie Universelle du Cassoulet promotes 
many different takes on the basic French bean casserole, 
but I imagine the group’s members would faint upon 
biting into the undercooked (shall we say more than a little 
al dente?) white beans that formed the base of this dish. 
The braising liquid was heavy with garlic and definitely 
conjured the French countryside in its own way, but the 
stew needed more character. There were only two slices 
of sausage muted in with the legumes. More of the same, 
or of other meats, would have helped. 

But the duck leg that rested in the center of the gigantic 
bowl was the saddest part of all. Rather than being 
presented as a traditional confit, the gamy-tasting fowl 
was underseasoned and undercooked. As I got closer to 
the bone, it was nearly raw and exceedingly tough. 

Bad cassoulet makes Alice an angry girl, but a good 
puree can cheer her up. The menu's description of the 



butternut-squash mash that came alongside the grilled 
pork loin was my primary reason for ordering that entree. 
I made the right choice. 

The squash smelled strongly of fresh ginger even 
before the plate hit the table. In my mouth, vanilla 
bloomed along with the spicy root and the sweet squash. 
When I swallowed it, a gingery burn remained at the back 
of my throat. For Melendez, this was a risk that panned 
out admirably. 

The rest of the dish was well made, too. A pair of grilled 
pork chops tasted of flame but remained juicy. Green 


beans were lemon kissed and cooked to 
crisp perfection. 

In this case, my advice to the 
restaurateurs would be to offer less on 
the plate. The $19 entree was composed 
of two piles of mash, each topped with 
a pork chop. When I had the second 
set for dinner the following night, the 
combination made a filling repast on its 
own. It would be nice to be able to order 
half the dish for half the price. 

The same could be said of the 
cassoulet. After our dinner in Morrisville, 
my dining partner ate the dish again 
over the course of two lunches. At $21, 
that was a great value, but diners might 
appreciate the option of more reasonable 
portions at a lower cost. 

The size issue was reversed with 
dessert. I don’t usually expect to pay 
$8 for a sweet unless it’s prepared by 
someone named Payard or Torres. All 
right, that’s an exaggeration, but I was 
still surprised at the price-to-size ratio of 
my deconstructed s’more. 

I give big points to the chef for 
making every element of the dessert 
from scratch, but not all succeeded. The 
teensy chocolate cake on one side of the 
rectangular plate couldn’t seem to decide 
whether it wanted to be lava cake or 
simply a crisp-edged flourless one. I loved 
the bruleed marshmallow that capped it, 
but the homemade graham cracker on top 
of that was overly thick and hard to bite 
through. The plate’s greatest asset was 
a scoop of chocolate ice cream. Though 
it wasn’t as richly dark as I might have 
liked, the texture was delectably creamy, 
and thick zigzags of chocolate sauce 
added depth to the flavor. 

Morrisville is abit of a slog from Burlington, so I may not 
be heading back immediately, but 10 Railroad will be on my 
short list when I’m in the area. And for diners in Lamoille 
County who want to avoid the Stowe tourist traps, it will 
probably chug along into their regular rotation. © 
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Cabin-Fever Drinks 


i Use your next snow day to make bitters, infused wine or vermouth 

5 BY CORIN HIRSCH 


W hen winter settles in, our 
homey, DIY tendencies can 
emerge: knitting hats, scrap- 
booking, organizing those 
vacation shots on iPhoto or ... making 
vermouth? 

It may not be the most traditional of 
crafts, but rendering your own infused 
wines, syrups and bitters is immensely 
rewarding. If the prospect sounds daunt- 
ing it shouldn’t. Bitters and vermouth may 
seem like exotic cocktail ingredients, and 
they can add beguiling complexity to cock- 
tails, but they’re fairly straightforward 
to make. That is, once you’re armed with 
vodka, wine or rye, bottles and an assort- 
ment of barks, fruit peel, herbs, dried fruit 
and seeds that you can pick up in most 
natural foods and herb stores. 

The most costly ingredient is patience: 
Bitters require weeks to mature, and it 
takes months to realize the flavors of vins 
de maison — or home infused wines. Yet, if 


you get to work now, by the time the lilacs 
bloom you’ll be ready to uncork bottles you 
stashed away during winter's long nights. 
Then you can pour a glass, fill a plate with 
pistachios and salt)' cheeses and toast to 
your foresight (and to the balmier weather). 

If you can’t wait that long some of the 
elixirs detailed here make for the perfect 
winter drink: a Manhattan. So get cracking. 

Bitters 

For early Americans, “taking some bitters” 
was a daily morning ritual. Within reach of 
the breakfast table were tiny vials of booze 
— often Madeira, rum or brandy — infused 
with such “medicinal” ingredients as juni- 
per berries, mint, dried orange peel, spice- 
bush berries and mugwort. These elixirs 
were believed to stimulate the digestive 
system, among other organs, and often 
had entertaining names — whiskey skin, 
fogcutter and timber doodle along them. 


Bitters' fortunes have risen and fallen 
with the decades, but they’re currently 
undergoing a full-on revival, with dozens 
of brands having hit the market in the past 
few years. Once you begin using bitters 
in your cocktails, you may get addicted to 
snapping up unusual bottles made with 
flavors such as rhubarb and celery. 

It’s just as easy, and cheaper, to make 
bitters at home, and their versatility makes 
them a blank canvas onto which you 
can project your wildest flavor fantasies. 
Nearly any botanical, dried or fresh fruit or 
herb can be commandeered: lemongrass, 
cola nuts, hibiscus, dandelion. The only 
other tilings you need are alcohol and a 
tinted dropper bottle. Steep your chosen 
ingredients in alcohol for a few weeks, and 
they’re good to go. 

My personal darling of the moment is 
Woodford Reserve Spiced Cherry Bitters, 
so I decided to make my own version. But 
I added a favorite spice: cardamom. While 


some recipes call for dividing your ingredi- 
ents into layers before blending — the fla- 
voring agent (such as peach leaves or rhu- 
barb), the spice element (such as cinnamon 
or pepper) and the bittering agent (usually 
gentian or wormwood), this method is 
easier for the novice — including me. 

Cherry-Cardamom Bitters 

1/2 cup dried cherries 
1/4 teaspoon dried orange peel 
1/4 teaspoon cardamom 
1/4 teaspoon black peppercorns 
1/2 vanilla bean 
2 cloves 

1 teaspoon gentian (This can be hard to 
find; try Winooski’s Purple Shutter 
Herbs, or substitute milk thistle or 
dandelion.) 

1 cup rye whiskey 

Put cherries and other dry ingredients 
into a Ball jar, then top with rye. Shake to 


food 


blend and store in a cool, dark place for 
two weeks, shaking once daily. Decant 
into tinted stopper bottles. Bitters will 
keep for up to a year, and do not need to be 
refrigerated. 

Homemade Infused Wine 
(Vin de Maison) 

The aperitif tradition may be more per- 
vasive in France than in the U.S., but the 
before-dinner ritual of sipping a light, 
refreshing liqueur — such as Pastis — 
with salted nuts or olives deserves to 
be enjoyed everywhere. If you’re served 
aperitifs in a French home, they might 
include a vin de maison, or a homemade 
wine that has been infused with any- 
thing from young peach leaves (vin de 
peche) to green walnuts (vin de noix) to 
cherry leaves (Gulgnolet). 

Most of those leaves and fruits are 
distant memories in the depths of 
winter. But, since the key to making a 
vin de maison is socking it away in a dark 
place for months to develop its flavors, 
the time is nigh to make vin d'orange, or 
rose wine left to macerate with orange 
peel and spices until it becomes a spicy- 
sweet, refreshing liqueur. 

Vin d’orange is traditionally made 
with bitter Seville oranges, but given 
the difficulty of finding those, navel or- 
anges are a decent substitute. Combine 
their peels and parts with a bottle of dry 
rose, vanilla, cinnamon and sugar and 
let the mixture sit for 40 days. You’ll 
be rewarded with a drink that’s been a 
staple of the early evening in France for 
centuries. 

Vin d'Orange 

1 750-milliliter bottle of dry rose wine 
(a Provencal is perfect) 

4 oranges 
1 vanilla bean 
1 stick cinnamon 
3/4 cup sugar 

One wide-mouthed glass container 
Self-corking bottle 

Preheat oven to 200 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Peel two of the oranges, removing the 
white pith, and dry peels in the oven 
for one hour. Press juice from the two 
peeled oranges, then cut the remaining 
two into wedges. 

Combine wine, peels, juice, wedges, 
vanilla bean, cinnamon and sugar in a 
large glass jar, cover and put in a cool, 
dark place. Shake once every day for 
about a week until sugar dissolves. After 
40 days, strain the wine through muslin 
into a nonreactive container and discard 
solids. Decant wine into a self-corking 
bottle, label with the date and stash 
away again for two or three months. 
Once opened, the vin d’orange will keep 
in the refrigerator for up to a year. 


THE MOST COSILY 
INGREDIENT 
IS PATIENCE: 


Vermouth 

If the only vermouth you’ve ever tasted 
is labeled Martini & Rossi, you’re miss- 
ing out on a world of seductive flavors. 
While cheap vermouth is workable 
for basic martinis and Negronis, hand- 
crafted, artisanal vermouth can bring 
those same drinks to loftier heights. 

What is vermouth, exactly? Wine 
that’s been fortified with a hard spirit 
and flavored with herbs, spices and 
roots, sometimes a dozen or more. Sweet 
vermouth is often rust-colored with 
luscious, spicy, sometimes figgy notes — 



a tasty winter tipple when served over 
ice. Dry vermouth is lighter and more 
savory, offering subtle hints of herbs and 
botanicals. 

Vermouth makers often jealously 
guard their recipes, but most start with 
white wine and a bittering agent such 
as wormwood. While wormwood can be 
hard to find locally — some herb stores 
have it both dried and in tincture — ani- 
seed can be used as a substitute. I used 
the following recipe to render what 
should have been sweet vermouth, but 
the end product’s zesty flavors fall be- 
tween sweet and dry. One of the many 
virtues of vermouth is that you can 
experiment with each new batch — try 
your own combination of peels, spices 
and dried herbs. 

Sweet Vermouth 

1/2 cup granulated white sugar 
1/2 cup turbinado sugar 
1/2 cup plus 2 teaspoons water 
1 750-milliliter bottle dry white wine 
(I used Picpoul de Pinet, but Pinot 
Grigio or Trebbiano will do.) 

1/4 teaspoon wormwood leaf, or a dash of 
wormwood tincture 
1 teaspoon cardamom seed 
1/2 teaspoon dried orange peel 
1 vanilla pod 

Pinch of dandelion leaves 
Pinch of calendula leaves 
Pinch of white peppercorns 
Pinch of dried oregano 
Pinch of dried basil 
Pinch of fennel seeds 
1/2 cup sherry 
1/2 cup brandy 

In a saucepan, heat sugars and 2 tea- 
spoons of water over low heat, stirring 
constantly, until the mixture begins to 
turn brown and caramelize, about five 
minutes. Remove from heat and let cool. 
Set aside. 

Pour 1 cup of the wine into a sauce- 
pan, add all spices and bring to a boil. 
Reduce heat and simmer for five min- 
utes, then remove from heat. Once cool, 
strain the infused wine through muslin 
to remove solids, squeezing to extract 
the flavors. Discard solids. 

Heat 1/2 cup water in a saucepan 
and slowly spoon in caramelized sugar, 
stirring until incorporated into a simple 
syrup. 

Combine infused wine, remaining 
wine from bottle, sugar syrup, sherry 
and brandy in a self-corking glass bottle. 
Turn over several times to combine, 
then label and refrigerate. Vermouth is 
ready to consume once combined, but 
its flavors will improve with time. Sweet 
vermouth will keep for up to a year in 
the refrigerator. © 




Hot Stuff 

Forget traveling south to escape 
the winter. Head instead to the 
Spice on Snow Folk Music Festival, 
at which downtown Montpelier 
comes alive with the sounds and 
smells of Cajun culture. Pairing 
Louisiana cuisine with some of the 
country’s top performers, this four- 
day fete brings dances, cooking 
classes, music workshops and 
concerts to the capital city. Famed 
chef Toby Rodriguez introduces 
the flavors of gumbo, cracklins and 
backbone stew, while the Revelers, 
Richie Stearns and Rosie Newton, 
fiddler Bruce Molsky (pictured), 
and others perform. 



SPICE ON SNOW FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Thursday, January 9, 5-10 p.m,; Friday. January 10, 9 a.m-10 p.m.; Saturday, January 
11, 9 a.m.-ll p.m.; Sunday. January 12. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., at various downtown locations 



Breaking the Silence 

Before he became a singer-songwriter, Darryl Purpose was a professional 
blackjack player and walked across the United States for peace. Along the way, 
he befriended musical activists who inspired him to begin performing. With 
these life experiences informing his lyrical gifts and finger-style guitar playing, 
Purpose quickly made a name for himself as a folk musician. But in 2005, after 
nearly a decade of touring, Purpose stepped down from the stage and sought 
solace in the Rocky Mountains. Remerging in 2012 with the album Next Time 
Around, the artist Q magazine calls “America’s most original songwriter since 
Harry Chapin” proves that some things are worth the wait. 


DARRYL PURPOSE 

Sunday, January 12, 4-6 p.m., at Richmond Free Library. $17.50-20. Info, 434-4563. 






R ichard Klovdahl is much more than the 
title of his one-man show, Just a Welder, 
suggests. He's also an actor and author 
of the essay collection Hardhat Liberal, which 
■eimagines blue-collar philosophy. Klovdahl has 
met a colorful cast of characters during some 30 
years of traveling between construction sites from 
Alaska to Puerto Rico to California to Vermont — 
Miere he now makes his home in Braintree. These 
pmrades and coworkers inspire hilarious onstage 
^BCdotes. In a comedic and sometimes political 
^Bformance, Klovdahl grants audience members 
BESss to a trade where the smallest details 
mmand the greatest attention. 


Food for Thought 

For Abigail Carroll, the adage "You are 
what you eat" refers not just to food but 
the how, when and where of mealtime 
traditions. In her book Three Squares: The 
Invention of the American Meal, the local 
writer considers the intricate relationship 
of breakfast, lunch and dinner. Asserting 
that “the shape of a meal is also the shape 
of society,” Carroll examines the evolution 
of daily eating rituals from colonial times 
to the present. Identifying influences 
such as the Industrial Revolution and the 
advent of processed foods and snacking 
culture, Carroll illustrates why knowledge 
of the culinary past is key to understanding 

S ABIGAIL CARROLL 

I Library in Essex Junction. Free. Info, 878- 

3 6955. threesquaresbook.com 
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calendar 


fora time slot. Info. 849-2420. 

RED CLOVER PICTURE BOOKS FOR 
HOMESCHOOLERS: Students In grades K through 
3 read two titles nominated for the 2013 Red 

STORY TIME AT THE AQUARIUM: Tykes gather for 

admission, $9.50-12.50; free for kids ages 2 and 


STORY TIME FOR 3- TO 5-YEAR-OLDS: 

Library, Essex Junction. 10-10:45 a.m. Free. Info. 
878-6956. 

STUDENT MATINEE SERIES: 'ALADDIN & THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS': Set to the music of Rimsky- 


WINTER STORY TIME: Ki 

Highgate Public Library, 11:15 a.m. Free, in 
868-3970. 


SQUEER DANCING: Folks swing their partners 


GREEN MOUNTAIN TABLE TENNIS CLUB: Ping- 
doubles matches. Knights of Columbus. Rutland. 


BARRIE DUNSMORE: Considering the question 


film 

'IS THE MAN WHO IS TALL HAPPY?' 
'MUSCLE SHOALS': See WED.08, 5:30 p.m. 


649-1184. 

CAROL BERRY: The art historian outlines the paint- 

Rutland Free Library. 7 p.m. Free. Info, 773-1B60. 

CATHY VOYER LAMBERTON: Referencing her 

JULE EMERSON: Fans of the popular PBS senes 

llsley Public Library. Middlebury. 2-5 p.m. Free. info. 
388-4095. 

PAUL MONOD: How has the British monarchy 


games 

OPEN BRIDGE GAME: Players of varying experi- 
Public Library. Middlebury. 6-7:30 pjn. Free. Info. 

health & fitness 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

HEALING WITH ANCIENT WISDOM: Reiki master 

crystals. Rainbow Institute. Burlington. 5:30-7 p.m. 
YOGA WITH LEO LEACH: A sequence of postures 

Free: preregister. Info. 878-4918. 


PAUL VINCENT: In "Daily Life 

Info. 748-8291. 

POLLY YOUNG-EISENDRATH: 





music 

VERMONT PHILHARMONIC CHORUS OPEN 
REHEARSAL: New members are welcomed in 

seminars 

DOWNLOADABLE E-BOOKS & AU0I0B00KS DROP- 

tion. llsley Public Library. Middlebury. 1-5 p.m. Free. 

ESSENTIAL ONLINE TOOLS FOR NONPROFITS 
WORKSHOP: An open format with Rob Fish 

Wallingford. 5:30-7 p.m. Free: preregister. Info, 

INTRODUCTION TO CLOUD COMPUTING: Attendees 

Library. Middlebury. 8:30-10 ajn. Free: preregister. 




'THE INCARNATION OF THE LOGOS: AN EPIC 
TALE OF CHRIST'S COMING TO EARTH': Actor and 

825-8636. 


FRANKLIN STORY HOUR: Preschoolers 
. Haston Library. Franklin, 10:30 a.m. 

HISTORY FOR HOMESCHOOLERS: 

See WED.08. 1-3 p.m. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Preschoolers 

Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free; limited to c 


williston, iu:uu a.m. tree; nmitea to one 
( oj v ‘ gA " session perweek per family. Info, 878-4918. 


HEALING JOURNAL & CREATIVE JOURNEYING: 

Institute. Burlington. 7:30-9 p.m. $10. Info, 

M.T. ANDERSON: The award-winning author of Feed 


THU. 09 


NONPROFIT DIGITAL SKILL-SHARE WORKSHOP: 


'SIMPLY MUSIC METHOD' PIANO 
DEMONSTRATION: Pianist and teacher Nicolas 

SPICE ON SNOW FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL: A stellar 

Montpelier. 5-10 p.m. $90-175. Info. 917-1186. 

seminars 

ESSENTIAL ONLINE TOOLS FOR NONPROFITS 
WORKSHOP: See WED.08. Rutland Free Library. 

WINTER WILDLIFE TRACKING: Environmental 

preregister. Info, 223-8000, ext 202. 


TECH TUTOR PROGRAM: Local teens answer ques- 


Free. Info, 388-4095. 

KEVIN MCGRATH: The patent attorney presents 
Student Center. SL Michael’s College. Colchester. 7 

theater 




'JUST A WELDER': Ir 

Players Theater. Waitsfield. 7:30 p.m, $12, Info, 
KATE DONNELLY: The Vermont Artists' Space 

p.m. $5 suggested donation. Info. 863-5966. 


words 

BOOK DISCUSSION: 'RETELLINGS': B 

Free. Info, 849-2420. 

VERMONT HUMANITIES COUNCIL BOOK 
DISCUSSION SERIES: HEALTH & HUMANITIES: Lit 


SKATER TOTS: Little ones join Ms. Diana on the ici 


BEGINNER SPANISH LESSONS: 


FRI.10 


LAUGH LOCAL COMEDY OPEN MIC NIGHT: 


dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 

p.m' $14. Info. 862-2269. 

OUEEN CITY CONTRA DANCE: The Irregulars dole 

ners session, 7:45 p.m.; dance, 8-11 p.m. $8; free for 

TEAM VERMONT 2014 INTERNATIONAL SNOW 
SCULPTING COMPETITION FUNDRAISER: DJ 

Info. 660-9005. 

film 

’AFTER TILLER': Martha Shane and Lana Wilson's 

Arts Center. St. Johnsbury. 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 

WEEKEND OF A CHAMPION': Motor racing fans 

SL Johnsbury. 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S! 


games 

ALL ABOARD BOARD GAME NIGHT: Players of all 

BOARD GAME NIGHT: A wide variety or tabletop 

age 13. Ilsley Public Library. Mlddlebury, 


health & fitness 

ADULT YOGA CLASS: YogaFit 

preregister. Info. 668-3970, high- 

REWRITING YOUR TRUTHS: Holistic 

$2-3; preregister, Inro. 223-8000, ext. 202. 
UNIVERSAL YOGA: A blend of Vlnyasa, Hatha. 

Burlington, 5 p.m. Donations. Info, 279-6663. 


CRAFTERNOON: Students in grades 4 through 

Brownell Library, Essex Junction, 3:30-4:30 p,m. 
Free. Inlb, 878-69S6. 

DROP-IN STORY TIME: Picture books, finger plays 


DUNGEONS & DRAGONS SECOND ANNIVERSARY 

EARLY BIRO MATH: Inquisitive minds explore 

Free. Info' 434-3036. 

HOMEWORK HELP: See WED.08. 3-6 p,m. 

MUSIC WITH ROBERT: Music lovers of all ages join 

Fletcher Free Library, Burlington, 10:30-11 a.m. Free; 
TODDLER YOGA & STORIES: Little ones up to age 
10:15 a.m. Free; preregister Info, 878-4918. 


RECYCLED PERCUSSION: Keeping a beat on indus- 


SIMPLY MUSIC METHOD’ PIANO 
DEMONSTRATION: SeeTHU.09. Montpelier Senior 
Activity Center, 3:30-4:30 p.m. Free. Info, 595-1220. 

’SPICE ON SNOW’ FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL: See 




theater 

’JUST A WELDER’: See THU.09, 7:30 p.m. 

NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: ’HAMLET’: Rory Klnnear 

Burlington, 6:30 p.m. $18. Info. 863-5966. 

’PORO OYNA: THE MYTH OF THE AYNU’: 


Bailey. First Light Theatre 


CREATIVE WRITING WORKSHOP: Original work 


JANE AUSTEN WEEKEND: Fans of the Iconic 

is; $235-295 includes lodging, 



SAT.ll 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY: VERMEER & MUSIC’: 

N.Y., 1 p.m. $5-12. Info. 518-523-2512. 

comedy 

VERMONT COMEDY DIVAS: Founded by local 

Burlington, 7 p.m. $25. Info, 863-5966. 


community 

COMMUNITY MEETING: Locals convene to plan 


conferences 


NEW ENGLAND SUPER SATURDAY: CEO and 

guests; limited seating. Info, 846-7530. 

dance 

CONTRA DANCE & POTLUCK DINNER: John 


CHRISTMAS TREE BURN & TWELFTH NIGHT 
FUNDRAISING DINNER: Locals rete the new year 

$50-5000 donation for dinner; $2-20 donation for 

FARM TOUR & ’A PLACE IN THE LAND’ SCREENING: 

& Museum, Woodstock. 10 a.m.-3:30 p.m. $3-12; 
free for kids 2 and under Info, 457-2355. 

OPEN HOUSE/SUN PARTY: Sky gazers join 

Peacham, 1-4 p.m. Free. Info. 313-205-0724. 


ROAST PORK SUPPER: Neighbors rub elbows 

$4-8; takeout available. Info, 677-3150. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

Center, Rutland. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 753-7269. 


B 1 Montpelier ^ 
Antiques Market 

Montpelier Elks Country Club 

1 Country Club Rd. Montpelier Vt. 

7:30 AM -1:30 PM 

January 12 & 26 
> Season > February 9 & 23 
^2013-2014 p March 9 & 23 

Early Buyers $5(7:30 AM). 

General Public $2 (9:00 AM) 

Visit us at 

www.montpelierantiquesmarket.com 
Dealer Information 
3 , (802) 751-6138 






’AFTER TILLER’: See FRI.10. 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. 
’CAPTAIN PHILIPS': Tom Hanks stars in Paul 

Hanover, N.H., 7 p.m. $5-8; $15-25 for Dartmouth 
Film Society pass. Info, 603-646-2422. 

'THE GATEKEEPERS': Former members of the 

Center, Mlddlebury College, 3 p,m. & 8 p.m. Free. 
Info, 443-4168. 

WEEKEND OF A CHAMPION': See FRI.10. 5:30 p.m. 
WOODSTOCK FILM SERIES: A captain in East 


food & drink 

CAPITAL CITY WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Root 

Montpelier. 10 ajn.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 223-2958. 

COOKING DEMONSTRATION: Holistic health coach 

NORWICH WINTER FARMERS MARKET: Farmers 
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THU 16 IF ONLY YOU PEOPLE COULD FOLLOW 
7PM DIRECTIONS BOOK LAUNCH WITH 
IESSICA HENDRY NELSON 

"A quirkily mesmerizing debut 






.phoenixbooks.biz 


Info. 272-0822. 




Say you saw it in... 

SEVEN DAYS 






calendar 


SAT.ll « P.49 


health & fitness 


Burlington. 4-5:30 p.m. Donations. Info, 683-4918. 
INTERMEDIATE TAI CHI: Ruth Barenbaum leads 

llsley Public Library. Middlebury. 1-4 p.m. Free. Info. 


FABULOUS FELTING WORKSHOP: Under the guid- 

Studio. Burlington. 10 a.m.-noon. $24 includes 
materials. Info. 425-2700. 

FAMILY MOVIE MATINEE: Kiddos and their parents 

JUNIOR UNCONVENTIONAL TERRAIN 


SPICE ON SNOW' FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL: See 
SWIM TEAM: The New York City-based quartet 
Brandon Music Cafe. 7:30 p.m. 515; 530 includes 
TWO SHOES OFF: Susannah Blachly, George White 

p.m. $10-15. Info. 456-7054. 

outdoors 


MANGA CLUB MEETING: Fans of Japanese comics 




elp little 


OPEN TOT GYM & INFANT/PARENT 

PRESCHOOL ART CLASS: See WED.08, 10-11 ajn. 

SAXON HILL SCHOOL OPEN HOUSE: Prospective 


CAMELS HUMP STATE PARK BUSHWHACK HIKE: 

mile trek that gains 1500 feet in elevation. Contact 

JAY PEAK RANDO & SNOW LEOPARD CHALLENGE: 


Peak Resort 7 a.m.-3 p.m. S5-40. Info, 327-2154. 
LADIES NORDIC SKI EXPO: Cross country skiers 

a.m.-5:30 p.m. $70-105; preregister. Info. 864-5794. 


School, Jericho, 9:30-11:30 a m. Free. Info. 899- 
2400. saxonhillregistrar@gmail.com. 

'SID THE SCIENCE KID - LIVE!': The Jim Henson 

Theatre. Rutland, 2 p.m. $1275. Info. 775-0903. 


music 

BIG EYED PHISH: Frontman Brandon Depaul leads 

Info, 748-2600. 

CABIN FEVER CONCERT SERIES: 


6:30-9:30 p.m. 


POSSUMHAW: Led by vocalist 

Hall. Lincoln, 7:30-9 p.m. S3-8. inro. 388-6863 
'SIMPLY MUSIC METHOD' PIANO 
DEMONSTRATION. See THU.09. 9:30-10:30 a.i 




seminars 

BOOK BINDING WORKSHOP: V 

preregister. Info, 267-467-2812. 

BOLTON AFTER DARK: When the sun sets, skiers 

Meathead Films. Bolton Valley Resort. 4-8 p.m. 
$19 lift tickets: $2 refreshments; cash 
Info. 434-6804. 

MOUNTAIN DEW VERTICAL 
CHALLENGE RACE SERIES: Winter 


WOMEN'S ALPINE SKI CLINIC: 

or joe sMd* techniques help ladies or all skill levels 

’ Info, 496-3551. 


Library. Williston, 1-3 p.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 
ADHI TWO OWLS: The shaman and healer pres- 


theater 

'JUST A WELDER': See THU.09. 7:30 p.m. 
'OTHELLO' AUDITIONS: Actors ages 18 and up try 

'PORO OYNA: THE MYTH OF THE AYNU': See FRI.10, 
ONEK PRODUCTIONS OPEN AUDITIONS: Thespians 


TWELVE ANGRY JURORS': See FRI.10, 2 p.m. & 7 


JANE AUSTEN WEEKEND: See FRI.10. 3 p.m. & 


Montpelier. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 229-6206. 
RACE TO THE CABIN: Athletes test their speed on 

race. 10 a.m' S2S. Info, 253-5755. 

THE WILD SIDE OF STARK MOUNTAIN: Nature lov- 


SUN. 12 


MEMORIAL TREE LIGHTING & 
REMEMBRANCE CEREMONY: 


NOFA DIRECT MARKETING CONFERENCE: 

School. South Royalton. 8:30 a.m.- 
Info. 434-4122. 

dance 

BELLY DANCE WITH EMILY PIPER: Drawing from 

Info. 870-0361. 


VERMONT FANCY FELINES SHOW: 


film 

DARTMOUTH FILM SOCIETY: ’LEAVE HER TO 

Black Family Visual Arts Center, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N.H., 4 p.m. $5-8; $15-25 fora DFS pass. 


health & fitness 


AIKIDO WITH SENSEI RYAN MILLER: Students tap 


REIKI CUNIC: M 

5:30-7:15 p.m. Donations; preregister. Info. 339- 


SPIRITUAL HEALING & ENERGY-UPLIFTING 

Cynthia Warwick Seiler facilitates this lighthearted 

i. $15 suggested donation. Info. 671-4569. 


language 

FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: DIMANCHES: 


RU12? FIBER ARTS GROUP: A knitting, crocheting 


rk. jewelry montreal 

nza. WILDS 

4BI 


music 

DARRYL PURPOSE: The folk 

JUNG-JA KIM: Tt 


S3* 

College, 3 p.m. $6-20. Info. 443-6433. 

NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 

'SIMPLY MUSIC METHOD' PIANO 
DEMONSTRATION: See THU.09. Four Corners 

SOSPIRI TRIO: In "Stolen Gems.' oboist Margaret 

College, Hanover. N.H.. 1 p.m. Free. Info. 
603-646-2422. 

'SPICE ON SNOW' FOLK MUSIC FESTIVAL: See 



FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SI 


CRAFTSBURY WINTER TRIATHON: 

Craftsbury Outdoor Center. T1 a.m.-l p.m. $10-20; 

theater 

'OTHELLO' AUDITIONS: See SAT.ll. Stone Valley 
Arts, Poultney. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. Info, 282-2581. 

QNEK PRODUCTIONS OPEN AUDITIONS: See SAT.ll. 


MON. 13 


Collective, Burlington. 6-8:30 p.m. Fr 


seminars 

TECHNOLOGY NIGHT: Angela Bernard leads this 

6:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 878-4918. 


LEGISLATIVE BREAKFAST SERIES: Olners join 
2014 over the first meal of the day. 5heraton Hotel 
$25: preregister. Info. 863-3489. 

TIBETAN SINGING & HEALING BOWL MEDITATION: 

Rainbow Institute, Burlington, 5:30-7 p.m. $9 sug- 


THE WINTER-INSPIRED VEGETARIAN: Jessica 

games 

TRIVIA NIGHT: Teams of quick thinkers gather for 
Burlington. 7-9 p.m. Free. Info. 651-5012. 

health & fitness 

NATURAL MEDICINE FOR CHILDREN: COLD. 
COUGHS & EAR INFECTIONS: Clinical herbalist 

Montpelier, 5:30-7:30 p.m. 

223-8000. ext. 202. 

R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.08. 6- 






MORDECHAI KEDAR: The esteemed Israeli scholar 


TUE.14 


community 

RUTLAND REGION CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 bust 

READ TO VAN GOGH THE CAT: Feline lovers share 

3:30-4:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info. 878-4918. 
STORIES WITH MEGAN: Little ones expand their 

ister. Info, 865-7216. 

STORY TIME ATTHE AQUARIUM: See WED.08. 11:30 


music 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. " 

SAMBATUCADA! OPEN REHEARSAL: New faces are 


p.m. $5; preregister. Info, 985-8686. 


info. 658-0030. food & drink 


games 

CHESS CLUB: Checkmate! Players of all ages and 

Library. 3-4 p.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 1 


GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 


INTERMEDIATE CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 

Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $20. Info. 324-1757. gsya- 


Junction. 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

BOOK DISCUSSION: SUSTAINABILITY SERIES: Lit 

Library, Thetford, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 785-4361. 

POETRY WRITING WORKSHOP: Wordsmiths read 

meetup.com. Info. 383-8104. 

SHARED MOMENTS OPEN MIC: Recille Hamrell 


SWING DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Twinkle-toed 

film 

’CABARET’: Liza Minnelli and Michael York star In 

Free; first come, first served. Info. 540-3018. 

’DISCOVERING DAVE: SPIRIT CAPTURED IN CLAY’: 

Burlington. 6 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 


health & fitness 

KIRK MARIS JONES: The KyronSchool of New 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Free. Info. 671-4569. 

KUNDALINI YOGA WITH ALEXANDRA: Ancient 

Donations. Info. 279-6663. 

MARINA MIRONOVA: lhe emotional-freedom- 
Rainbow Institute, Burlington. 5:30 p.m. Free; 

NATURAL MEDICINE CABINET: Homeopath Patricia 

849-2420. 

VINYASA ATTHE VINEYARD. A gentle, yet invigo- 


CREATIVE TUESDAYS: 

Burlington, 3:15-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
PRESCHOOL ART CLASS: See WED.08. 10-11 a.m. 

PRESCHOOL STORY HOUR: THE COLORS OF OUR 

Library. 9:30-10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 849-2420. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME 8i CRAFT: Books and 

878-4918. 

SKATER TOTS: See THU.09, 10 a.m. 

STORY TIME AT THE AQUARIUM: See WED.08. 
11:30 a.m. 

STORY TIME FOR 3- TO S-YEAR-OLDS: See WED.08. 
10-10:45 a.m. 

STORY TIME FOR BABIES & TODDLERS: Picture 

Junction. 9:10-9:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-6956. 

STUDENT MATINEE SERIES: ’FREEDOM TRAIN’: 

Burlington. 9:30 a.m. & noon. $8. Info. 863-5966. 

TEEN ART STUDIO WITH SALLY STETSON: The 

Day Art Center, Stowe, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; prereg- 


BENEFIT BAKE: Pizza lovers dine on slices in support 

Burlington Hearth, 5 p.m. Prices vary. Info. 223-7222. 


WII GAMING: Players show off their physical gam- 
4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 878-6955. 

WINTER STORY TIME; 


FRENCH CONVERSATION GROUP: Beginner-to- 

Free. Info. 540-0195. 




HANAFUDA DENKI’: Toyko’s world famous Ryuzanji 

Montreal, 8 p.m. $20-25. In 


music 

YOUNG ARTISTS CONCERT: Pianists Kevin Chiang. 

seminars 

PERSONAL BLOGGING SERIES: Dave Sullivan 

Williams Public Library. Woodstock. 6:30 p.m. Free: 
SUSTAINABLE HAPPINESS: Ginny Sassaman of 

$8-10. preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 

TRAPP NORDIC CUP: Cross country skiers race 


GLENN ANDRES: The Middlebury College professor 

Middlebury College. 4:30 p.m. Free. Info. 443-3168. 
JEANNE BRINK: A descendant of the Abenaki 


Twilight Hall. Middlebury College, 7:30 p.m. 


CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary enthu- 


WED. 15 


KELLEY MARKETING MEETING: Marketing, adver- 


RECRUITING 2020: COMPETING FOR TALENT IN 
THE DIGITAL AGE: The Vermont Human Resource 


WED.15 » P.52 




Join your friends at the 
17th annual Kids VT 


Federnfc'reiJii 


SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 1 

10A.M.-2P.M. 


TEACHERS: Open New Doors! 


t&fi 

VT-HEC 

Using Neuroscience to Make Standards Work 
for All Middle and High School Students 

Courses Designed by Bill Rich, Susie Girardin and Wendy Cohen 


» January 31 atVSBIT in Berlin, VT « 
Crafting Student -Friendly Learning Targets 


» March 28 at VISSIT in Berlin, VT « 

Designing Performance Tasks to Power Student Learning 


» April IO at VSBIT in Berlin. VT « 

Getting To (and Surviving ) Standards -Based Grading 


» May 1 at the Hampton Inn in Colchester, VT « 

Data -Tools to Keep You in Sync with Your Students 


Earn Credits with Course Option! S175 Each or 5600 for All Four! 

Affordable, flexible hybrid courses for adult 
learners taught by experts in the field 


Learn More and Register: WWW.Vthec.org/neuro 

Presented by VT Higher Education Collaborative | (802)498-3350 | info@vthec.org 




= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVEN DAY' 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ACCESS ART CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for oil 

Colored Pencil, Block Print 

Coostol. Middle Eastern, Korean, 

Pasta Bene. Berry Pie. Cookie 

from Exit 12. Location: CVU High 
482-7194. http://cvuweb.cvuhs. 

TOUCH DRAWING STUDIO 
WORKSHOP: Great gift idea. 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 

Call 865-71 66 for info 
or register online at 
burlingtoncityarts. org. 
Teacher bios are also 
available online. 


ADOBE PHOTOSHOP BASICS: 

Photoshop. This class will cover 


Frl.. Feb. 7 , 14 4 21, S:30 a.m.- 
noon. Cost: $135/3 sessions (incL 

Arts Burlington/Studio 26 6. 26 6 
Topaz Weis. 343-8172, top az- 

ayurveda 

AN AYURVEOIC CLEANSE 

that stick. Free O&A call dates 

$130/7-day cleanse. Location: 


ARTIST MEET-UP & CRITIQUE: 


p.m. Cost: $20/person ; 518/BCA 
members. Location: BCA Center 
135 Church St.. Burlington. 

CLAY: WHEELTHROWING: 

Weekly on Thu.. Feb. 6-Mar. 27. 
12:30-3 p. m. Cost: $280/person ; 
S252/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Clay Studio. 250 Main St. 

CLAY: WHEEL THROWING: Wheel 

on Thursdays. Feb. 6-Mar. 27. 


DESIGN: ADOBE ILLUSTRATOR 

18, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $205/ 
person: $184.50/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center. 135 Church 

DRAWING: In this introductory 


St. Burlington. 

DROP IN: FAMILY WHEEL: 

Weekly on Fri.. Jan. 31-May 23. 
5:30-7:30 p.m. Cost: $6/person; 

BCA Clay Studio. 250 Mam St, 

DROP-IN: ADULT WHEEL: 

the sixth visit for free! Weekly 
on Fri- Jan. 31-May 23, 8-10 p.m. 
Cost $12/participant: $11 /BCA 


DROP-IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

the 6th visit for free! Weekly on 
Mon., Jan. 27-May 19. 6:30- 
8:30 p.m. Cost: $8/participant: 


30-May 22. 9:30-11:30 a.m. Cost: 
$6 /child: $5/BCA members. 




Weekly on Wed., Feb. 5-Mar. 

26. 6:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $200/ 
person: $]80/BCA members. 



DROP-IN: VALENTINE’S WHEEL: 

able) date! Students will leam 

p.m. Cost: 512/participant; $11/ 

$20/couple: $18 /BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio, 250 

JEWELRY: LEATHER CUFFS: 

person; S 22.50/BCA members. 

KIDS: ITSY BITSY FAHION 

doll! Ages 6-8. Feb. 1. 1-3 p.m. 

135 Church St. Burlington. 

KIDS: FREE WHEELIN’: Come 


Take your work to the next 
level! Guided sessions to help 

work will be included. Cost in- 








of photo editing and printing! 
Weekly on Wed- Feb. 5-Mar 12. 
Cost: $I60/person; S144/BCA 

135 Church St. Burlington. 

PRINT: ETCHING: Join local 

detailed prints. Leam the basics 


Feb. 6-Mar. 13. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 
Cost: $160/person; SI44/BCA 

135 Church St. Burlington. 

PAINTING: CONTEMPORARY 
FIGURE: Intermediate and 




Cost: $275/person; $247.S0/BCA 
135 Church St.. Burlington. 

PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 

digital SLR camera, learning to 
sion. Demystify f-stops. shutter 


4-Apr. 1. 6 -8:30 p.m. Cost: $250/ 
person; 5225/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Center, 135 Church 

PRINTMAKING: This introduc- 


Week/y on Tue.. Feb. 4-Mar. 18. 
6-8:30 p.m. Cost: $200/person: 
$ 180 BCA members. Location: 
BCA Print Studio. 250 Main St. 

SILKSCREENING: Torrey Valyou. 

Thu., Feb. 6-Mar. 27 6-8:30 pun. 
Cost: $230/person: $207/BCA 


6-8:30 pan. Cost: $220/ person; 
$198/BCA members. Location: 
BCA Print Studio. 250 Main St, 

PAINTING REALISM: Create 

painter Sheet Gardner Anand 


Studio, 250 Main SL. Burlington. 

THE UTILITARIAN TEAPOT: In 

this lecture-style workshop. 


p.m. Cost: $20/person: 518/BCA 
Studio, 250 Main St- Burlington. 

WHEEL THROWING II: Refine 


methods. Individual projects will 

Weekly on Thu.. Feb. 6-Mar. 27. 
9:30 a.m.-noon. Cost: $280/ 
person; $252/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 250 


ence helpful. Weekly on Wed - 
Feb. S-Apr. 2 1:30-4:30 p.m. 

Cost: $325/person; $292.50/BCA 

135 Church St.. Burlington. 
PAINTING: OIL: Learn how to 


computers 


DROP-IN: POLLYWOG 
PRESCHOOL: Participants will 


Location: BCA Clay Studio. 2i 


soluble oils. Discover a variety of 
how to apply composition, linear 


ACCESS COMPUTER CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU 
HIGH SCHOOL: 200 offer- 

internet Basics. iWant iPods & 

COMPUTERS » P.54 



COMPUTERS « 



craft 


ACCESS CRAFT CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG ATCVU HIGH 



dance 


B-TRU DANCE W/ DANIELLE 
VARDAKAS DUSZKO: B-Tru is 



BEGINNER SWING-DANCE 







drumming 


TAIKO. DJEMBE & CONGAS!: 



empowerment 


ACCESS CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 200 of- 




INTRODUCTORY WORKSHOP TO 
SOULCOLLAGE: Discover your 





TRANSITIONS: SOLSTICE/ 
EQUINOX: Winter solstice marks 






gardening 


MASTER GARDENER 2014 



a.m.-3:30 p.m. Cost: $100/1- day 

Plants, 2408 Shelburne Falls 
Rd., Hinesburg. Oueen City Soil 
& Stone. Charley M acMartin, 
318-2411, macmartin@lBC.org. 

healing arts 

FOR ENERGY WORK 
PROFESSIONALS: Learn a 



optional Follow-up. Sat., Jan. 18 

Mlddlebury. Barbara Clearbridge. 




herbs 




language 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 




VERMONT BRAZILIAN Jll 



meditation 


CONTENTMENT IN EVERYDAY 



INTRODUCTION TO ZEN: This 








MEDITATION IN EVERYDAY LIFE: 


from Jan. 7-Feb. IT. Cost: $1 20. 
Center, IS 7 South Winooski Ave.. 




800 Pine Street. Burlington. 
Stephanie Larkin. 652-1272, 


photography 

ACCESS CAMERA CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for all 


CVU High School. 369 CVU Rd.. 
Hfnesburg. 462-7194, cvuweb. 

ADOBE UGHTROOM BOOTCAMP: 


$195/l-day workshop. Location: 

TBA. Kurt Budliger. 223-4022. 


$35/2 3-hour classes. Location: 
JoumeyWorks. 1205 North Ave., 

6203.lkhstel61lPhotmail.com. 


psychotherapy stress reduction 


music 

FIRST STEPS IN MUSIC 


HEALING DANCE FOR WOMEN: 

Cost: $150/8-week session. 

Arts Therapy. I Mill SL. suite 312. 


BLISSFUL WELLNESS CENTER: 

Reiki 2. Jan. 19, 8:45 a.m.-3 p.m. 


religion 


6, 13. 20 & 27, & Mar. 6.7-9 p.m.: 

Waterbury. Sue, 244-7909. 

WHAT IS ORTHODOXY?: This 


to the environment. Every Sat 


Father Ephraim Ehrs, 862-2155, 


spirituality 


TOUCH DRAWING: Touch draw- 


FINDING CALM AMID THE 
CHAOS: HOW TO BE HAPPY AND 
STRESS FREE DESPITE MASSIVE 


support groups 

SOCIAL ANXIETY SUPPORT 




TREASURES OF THE WORLD’S 
RELIGIONS: Discover the gifts 


strength, flexibility, vitality, 

Chi Institute. 100 Church SL. 
Burlington. 864-7902 ipfamily- 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 

to be inwardly still. Wed.. 5:30 
p.m. Sat.. 8:30 a.m. S 16/class, 
56 0/mo„ 5160/3 mo. Location: 


Burlington. 735-5465. mlndful- 

well-being 

ACCESS CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 200 

Voice-Overs, Guitar (2 Levels), 

CVU High School, 369 CVU Rd., 


ment. Weekly. Cost: $ 10/2 hrs. 
Location: TBD. Montpelier. 
Danielle. 595-9821 freefromsa® 


HWA YU TAI CHI. MONTPELIER: 

Jan. 6. 5-6 p.m. Cost: 5160/16- 
weefc semester; S 88/half 


3rd floor Ellie Hayes. 456-19 83. 

SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

The Yang Snake Style is a 


writing 


challenges. Wed., Jan. 15. 6:30-8 
p.m. Cost: $30/1.5-hour class. 

of Vermont 233 Falls Road. 
985-3091. kimbertee@windhdge- 

DELIGHTS AND SHADOWS: 

'Delights and Shadows' with 


NOVEL WRITING WORKSHOP: 

at least 35,000 words of a 


the stage. Take creative risks 


25. 10:00 a.m.-3:00 p.m. Cost: 








field. Wednesday, January 29, 
6:30-8:00 p.m. Cost: $30/1.5- 
hour class. Location: Wind Ridge 
Books of Vermont/Writers Bam. 
233 Falls Road, Shelburne. 
Kimbertee Harrison. 985-3091, 




nonfiction. Writing short-short 

Jan. 23. 6:30-8:00 pm. Cost: 


S150/6 classes. Location: Wind 
Ridge Books of VT/Whters Bam, 
233 Falls Road. Shelburne.. 


BURLINGTON HOT YOGA. TRY 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT!: 

Barkan Method Hot Yoga in a 


4. Cost: $300/6-week course. 
Collective, 47 Maple St. suite 
267-467-2812. renegadewrit- 

PERFORMANCE WRITING: Join 



5:30 p.m.; Sat.: 8:30 & 10 a.m.; 

Studio B. 294 N Winooski Ave., 
Old North End. Burlington. 999- 

EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 

5130/ciass card. SS-IO/commu- 
Yoga, 20 Kilbum St. , Burlington. 

HONEST YOGA. THE ONLY 
DEDICATED HOT YOGA FLOW 
CENTER: Honest Yoga offers 

trainings at the 200- and 

1st week unlimited, $15/class 
or $130/1 0-class card. $12/ 


Ridge Books of Vermont/Writers 


$100/10-class punch card. 

ISO Dorset St. Blue Mall, next to 
Sport Shoe Center. 5. Burlington. 
497-0136. honestyogastudfoiP 


LAUGHING RIVER YOGA: Highly 


Kimbertee Harrison, 985-3091, 
kimberlee&windridgebooksofvt. 
com, windridgebooksofvt.com. 




class: $lZ0/10-class card: $130/ 
suite 126, Burlington. 343-8119. 
YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 

Prenatal. Postnatal (Baby & 

Jan. 11. The Birth That’s Right 
for You; Jan. 12. Create a Vision 


ROOTS Kids; Jan. 31, Dr. Maria 

6221 Shelburne Rd,. Shelburne 
Business Park. 985-0090.yoga- 


music 


SCAN THESE PAGES 
WITH THELAYARAPP 
TO WATCH VIDEOS 
OF THE ARTISTS 



Capital Cajun 

Spice on Snow festival brings Louisiana heat to chilly Montpelier 



x epending on your perspective, 

V January in Vermont might rep- 
3 1^1 resent a climactic blessing that 

< enables a glorious month of rec- 

5 reational adventure, or a hellish, relent- 
§ less beast that grips you in its jaws for 31 
of the most miserable days of the year. 
Either way, you might want to consider a 
,, slide to Montpelier this weekend, where 

2 the Summit School of Traditional Music 
5 and Culture’s Spice on Snow festival offers 
T a musical — and gustatory — respite from 

3 winter’s coldest month. 

Spice on Snow is the fourth annual 
mid-winter festival for the Summit School. 
w Since its inception in 2011, the event has 
5 doubled from two to four days, and ex- 
z panded from a music slate of all-local per- 
3 formers to one drawing nationally known 
1,1 players for a series of concerts and inti- 
mate instructional workshops. 

This year's headliners include the Rev- 
elers, a Lafayette, La., Cajun ensemble fea- 
tured on HBO’s post-Katrina epic series 
“Treme" and Anthony Bourdain's “No Res- 
s ervations.” They’ll hit Montpelier Town 
i Hall on Friday, January 10, for a Cajun din- 
18 ner, concert and dance. 


Sharing top billing is Bruce Molslcy, a 
legendary old-time fiddler who has been 
nominated for two Grammys and whom 
Darol Anger — no slouch in the strings 
section himself — calls “the Rembrandt of 
Appalachian fiddle." Molsky will perform 
Saturday, January 11, at Bethany Church in 
downtown Montpelier. 

Other musical guests include Ithaca, 
N.Y. -based old-time musicians Richie Stea- 
rns and Rosie Newton, and Vermont’s ven- 
erable old-time master Pete Sutherland, 
who’ll be playing the festival’s finale with 
Yankee Chank and Friends. Spice on Snow 
also offers free coffeehouse shows with lo- 
cal groups Good Old Wagon, the Zeichner 
Family Band and the Turning Stile. 

The Cajun theme pervading the festival 
has its roots in the musical explorations of 
Summit School founder and board mem- 
ber Katie Trautz, who’s been traveling to 
Louisiana for the past two years to per- 
form, first with the Kick ’em Jenny String- 
band and then with Montpelier rocker Jay 
Ekis. 

Trautz describes her adventures, which 
center on Lafayette's Blackpot Festival, as 
an immersive learning experience. And 


during her time there, she’s befriended 
a number of Cajun musicians, including 
members of the Revelers. 

Reached by phone at the Ashokan Mu- 
sic and Dance Camp in the Catskills, where 
he’s teaching at an annual New Year’s 
workshop, Revelers bassist Eric Frey 
seemed quite pleased to be making the 
journey to Montpelier, despite its north- 
ern locale. When informed of the current 
weather conditions, he chuckled. 

“People say, ‘I bet you aren't used to this 
kind of weather down in Louisiana,’ but 
every year we come up and do some sort of 
winter tour, so we are pretty accustomed 
to it,” said Frey. And, he added, it’s easy to 
get warmed up at a Cajun performance, 
because Cajun is about participation. 

“It’s a very social music,” continued 
Frey, who grew up in a musical family in 
Louisiana and started picking bluegrass 
guitar at age 8. “Whether you are getting 
into the mix and playing some tunes with 
everybody or participating by dancing, or 
just hanging out at the bar drinking a beer 
and having a good time," 
he said, “it’s 

around and just watch." 

Those who don’t know 
any Cajun dance 
needn’t worry. The Revel- 
ers regularly travel with 
dance instructor Corey 
Porche, who’ll be offering 
free lessons just before the 
band’s Town Hall show. 

And, according to Frey, 
there’s a side benefit to 
learning the steps: “Once you can dance to 
Cajun, you can dance to anything.” 

In addition to the free dance class, 
Spice on Snow includes more than a dozen 
90-minute workshops in Cajun, Zydeco, 
country and old-time music, at a cost of 
$10 to $25 each. Offerings include old-time 
fiddle and banjo, Cajun/Zydeco accordion, 
harmony singing, Cajun guitar and a more 
in-depth dance class. Everyone, from neo- 
phytes to musical veterans, is invited to 
participate. 

At most traditional Cajun events, music 
is only part of the picture, and the role of 
food can’t be overstated. In fact, the name 
for the Blackpot Festival comes from cast- 


iron cookware used to simmer up a good 
gumbo. Spice on Snow will bring the heat 
to the kitchen courtesy of Lafayette chef 
Toby Rodriguez and Montpelier's New 
England Culinary Institute. 

Rodriguez, who has appeared on “No 
Reservations” and “America’s Top Chef," 
has taught the mysteries of Cajun bouch- 
erie as far north as Alaska. And when he 
visits Montpelier for Spice on Snow, he 
plans on going at it whole-hog in a series of 
what he calls “extremely hands-on” cook- 
ing workshops. 

On Friday morning, Rodriguez will 
lead a class in South Louisiana whole-hog 
butchering at NECI’s College Street kitch- 
ens. He’ll follow it up in the afternoon with 
a class on cooking traditional neck-bone 
stew. That dish will form the centerpiece 
of a Town Hall meal preceding the Revel- 
ers concert. 

On Saturday at NECI’s School Street 
kitchen, Rodriguez will work with stu- 
dents to make Cajun sausage and smoked 
meats. Later that day, he’ll collaborate 
with students on boudin 
and hog headcheese. The 
products of these classes 
will be served at a dinner 
before Bruce Maisky’s Sat- 
urday night concert and 
in a five-course brunch 
Sunday morning at Three 
Penny Taproom. 

Rodriguez, a sculp- 
and furniture matter 
who has never trained as 
a chef, emphasizes that if 
you cook or eat at Spice on 
Snow, you’ll learn the difference between 
spurious Cajun food and the real thing. 
Most people, he says, equate Cajun with 
one type of spice: heat. And they couldn’t 
be more wrong. “There's a whole array of 
spices that go into it," Rodriguez says. 

With that, he might well be describing 
not only Cajun cooking but the Spice on 
Snow festival itself. ® 

INFO 

including scheduling and ticket info, visit 
spotlight. 


YOU CAN DANCE 
TO ANYTHING. 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


s@und bites 



In Memory of A-Dog 

It was an outpouring typically reserved 
for the passing of beloved heads of 
state, or maybe a religious figure. But 
I suppose in Burlington, that’s exactly 
what it was: the loss of a saint 

On Saturday, December 28, people 
from nearly every walk of Burlington 
life gathered on the top block of Church 
Street to mourn the passing and 
celebrate the life of andy -a-oog" williams 
who had died two days earlier after a 
yearlong fight against leukemia. It was 
just about the most beautiful thing I’ve 
ever witnessed. 

If you are connected to Burlington in 
any way, you know that the DJ’s death 
struck a profound chord within the 
community. For one thing, at 38, he was 
far too young to leave us. It was never a 
fair fight, though Williams would have 
been the last to say so. As his longtime 
girlfriend, josie furchgott sourdiffe, told 
me in a recent phone call, throughout 
his illness Andy never complained or 
sought sympathy. 


“He would have had every right to 
say, ‘Why me?”’ she said. “But he never, 
ever did." 

That's just how he was wired. 

I met Andy shortly after I started 
working at Seven Days in 2007. In 2008, 
his Burlington apartment was destroyed 
in a fire. Save for a couple of boxes of 
sneakers and some records, he lost 
virtually everything he owned. Andy 
came down to the 7D offices to talk 
about it. Or so I thought. 

We sat outside on a bench. We spoke 
for maybe five minutes about the fire 
and an upcoming benefit concert. We 
spent the next hour talking about music 
and our families. Before he left, he 
handed me a stack of remixes he had 
made. I still have them. 

It was a special gesture to me. But 
if you knew him, even just a little as I 
did, the gesture was hardly unusual. 

^mfculture 

^^^■VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


As I would come to find out, Andy 
was notoriously generous with gifts, 
whether it was mixtapes for fans, 
promo gear for the dudes at the record 
shop from parties he played or, best of 
all, a smile and nod from behind the 
turntables for, well, just about everyone. 
He was luminous like that. 

When he was diagnosed with 
leukemia in December 2012, even 
knowing how grave Iris disease was, 
Andy seemed to convey a sense that he 
would beat it. How could he not? This 
was a man who came from virtually 
nothing, a skinny kid raised by a single 
mother in a lily-white, blue-collar 
Vermont town who made himself into 
one of the finest and most respected DJs 
in Vermont, if not the entire country. 
Ask around, it's true. 

It’s hard to comprehend just how 
long those odds were. Maybe about 
as insurmountable as the chances of 
finding a bone-marrow donor who 
matched his multi-ethnic genetic 
makeup. But Andy beat those odds, too 

— twice, in fact, as two matching donors 
were found in the span of a week. We 
always thought he’d find a way to beat 
cancer, too. Because how could he not? 

About a week before he passed 
away, Andy's doctors at the Dana 
Farber Institute in Boston informed 
him that complications from his 
bone-marrow-transplant surgery — 
including infections and a lung fungus 

— had progressed beyond the point of 
treatment. The fight was over. 

Told he had mere days to live, Andy 
looked each of his doctors in the eye 
and said a remarkable thing: Thank you. 

“He shook their hands and thanked 
them for all they had done," said Josie. 
“Who does that?” 

Andy passed away early on the 
morning of Thursday, December 26, 
at the Furchgott Sourdiffe home in 
Lincoln, Vt It was uncertain whether 
he could even make the trip home from 
Boston. But again, Andy defied the odds. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow (“DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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GREENSKY BLUEGRASS 

TUMBLEWEED WANDERERS ^ 
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BUZZ AROUND TOWN WELCOMES 

NEW POLITICS 

MAGIC MAN, SLEEPER AGENT 
















CLUB DATES : 


NA: NOT AVAILABLE. A 


WED. 08 


burlington area 

CLUB METRONOME: DJ Hobbz. Coopdaville, Nate Al 


HALFLOUNGE: Wanted Wednesday with DJ Craig 



JUNIPER AT HOTEL VERMONT: Paul Asbeli Trio 


LEUNIG'S BISTRO & I 





SKINNY PANCAKE: Ji 


central 

CHARLIE O’S: State & Main Rec 


IN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: 0 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis Saves Wednesday 






WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic, 6:30 p.m.. free. 

champlain valley 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night 7 p.m, free. 

northern 

PARKER PIE CO.: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 
PIECASSO: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 



Euphemistic Expression Armed with all manner of percussion instruments, strings and horns — including, 
delightfully enough, a euphonium — Albany, N.Y.’s the lucky jukebox brigade trade in a genre-stomping style that owes as much to 
Americana songwriting traditions as Vaudevillian performance. Or, as they like to call it, “a rock-and-roll circus.” The band plays a pair 
of Vermont dates this week: Friday, January 10, at Charlie O's World Famous in Montpelier, and Saturday, January 11, at Radio Bean 
in Burlington. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic, 8 p.m.. free. 


THU. 09 

burlington area 
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NEWLY RENOVATED LOUNGE 
FULL BAR & BEERS ON TAP 
POOL TABLE & DARTS 


Champlain1«| 


IN OUR BEAR’S END Tounge 


2630 Shelburne Rd • Shelburne ■ 98S-2S76 • champlalnlanes.conv 
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He hung on long enough for his closest 
friends to visit him on his deathbed and 
say good-bye. He died peacefully, and, 
said Josie, “He was surrounded by love." 

In Burlington, Andy’s passing 
spurred a phenomenon. For days, 
the Facebook and Twitter feeds of 
Burlingtonians near and far were filled 
with pictures and music and videos of 
and for DJ A-Dog. In the Queen City, 
the number of posts mourning Andy’s 
death likely outpaced those about 
Nelson Mandela's passing weeks before. 

And so we gathered on a chilly night 
in late December. Contrary to one 
media report, there were not “dozens” 
of us. There were not hundreds. The 
mass of people huddled together, 
futilely trying to keep our candles lit 
against the breeze at the top block 
of Church Street, easily numbered 
more than 1,000. We listened as Josie 
bravely addressed the crown, choking 
bade tears and thanking us for being 
there — as if we’d be anywhere else. We 
listened as Luis Calderin, an old friend 
and musical colleague who had helped 
spearhead numerous benefit shows 
under the Friends for A-Dog banner, 
informed us that Mayor Weinberger 


had proclaimed August 30, 2014, to be 
Andy Williams Day in Burlington. Then 
someone busted out the boom box. 

Led by our hip-hop pied piper, we 
walked down the Marketplace, slowly 
and en masse. But it was hardly somber. 
Shouts of “AAAA-Dog!” could be heard 
for blocks in any direction. As we 
passed Red Square, DJ A-Dog*s home 
away from home, cheers went up as 
beats flooded from the empty bar into 
the street. 

We were told that the procession 
would continue down Main Street. 

And it did. Rather than navigate icy 
sidewalks, we spilled into the street, 
walking 10 and 12 abreast and gleefully 
disrupting traffic as we made our 
way down the hill. The front of the 
procession stopped briefly at the ECHO 
Center on the waterfront. When I 
looked back, a line of flickering lights 
could be seen stretching to the Skinny 
Pancake, behind the Burlington Bay 
Market, past Main Street Landing and 
up Main Street, where it disappeared 
from view, but still continued for blocks. 

We convened at the waterfront skate 
park. After placing our candles in a 
snowbank outside the entrance, we filed 


into the park by the ramps. A hot-air 
lantern was lit and released, barely 
squeezing through a set of power lines 
before floating into the overcast sky 
and disappearing in the clouds. Then 
another took flight. 

What followed was a series of 
eulogies to a fallen friend, stories from 
fellow DJs, snowboarders, skaters and 
neighbors that were by turns touching, 
hilarious and heartbreaking. Later that 
night, tributes abounded in and around 
Burlington. Fattie B. and crew reprised 
their roles rapping with the grippo funk 
band at Nectar’s. There was a quiet 
moment at a rock show at the Monkey 
House in which dino bravo front man 

There were undoubtedly countless 
other smaller and more private 
benedictions throughout the Queen City 
and beyond that night. 

When someone dies, we tend to 
emphasize the departed’s best qualities 
— their easy smile, their selfless 
generosity, their vibrant spirit. It’s a 
coping mechanism. By choosing to 
focus on and magnify those aspects of 
someone’s personality, we remember 
people as we want them to be, even 
when that’s not exactly true. No one 
is a saint, right? But if ever someone 
came close to sainthood in Burlington, it 
would have to be Andy Williams. 

It’s hard to overstate just how 
remarkable a human being he was, how 
broad was his reach. It’s equally hard to 
grasp how much he will be missed, how 
much he gave to our small community 
and how much better off we are for 
having known him. 

We love you, Andy. Rest in peace. ® 


Listening In 

A peek at what was on my iPod, 
turntable, eight-track player, etc., this 

DJ A-DOG, you Thought U Nu-Funk 
I DJ A-DOG, Trapped in VT 
DJ A-DOG X PIRATE FILMS, Bottom Line 
! VT UNION, The VT Union Is Dead 
,The Return 


SATURDAY 1/1 1.8PM 

SWEAR AND SHAKE 

$10 ONLINE, $12 AT THE DOOR 
“FOLKSY, FOOT-STOMPING ROCK” 
-NEW YORK TIMES 


THURSDAY 1/16. 8PM 

TOWN MOUNTAIN 

$8 ONUNE, $10 AT THE DOOR 
“HARD DRIVIN' CAROLINA 
STRING BAND” 


Full calendar ol 

shinngpancahe.com 

Live music 6 daqs a meek! 


60 Lake Si. Builinofon S40-01B8 
•9 Main Street Montpelier 2G2-CBHE 
Burlington Inlernahonai flirpod 


Valley Stage TWuetSoug 

presents 

P.M. Sundays 

poets and players 



Darryl Purpose 



Sunday, Jan. 12th - 4pm 
Richmond Free Library 
201 Bridge Street 


$17-50 in advance 
$20 day of show 


kff 802-434-4563 
www.valleystage.net 






Now Hear This Here's our first bold prediction of 2014: If you haven’t already heard New York’s swear & shake, you 
will soon. On the heels of a stirring 2012 record, Maple Ridge, and recently supporting genre contemporaries the Lumineers and Delta 
Rae, the band is beginning to make the kinds of ripples that often generate waves. Catch them, while you can, at the Skinny Pancake 
in Burlington this Saturday. January 11. 





champlain valley 



PARKER PIE CO.: Val Davis (singer-songwriter). 7:30 

regional 

MONOPOLE: Hie Snacks (rock). 10 p.m., free. 
MONOPOLE DOWNSTAIRS: Gary Peacock (singer- 

THERAPY: Therapy Thursdays with DJ NYCE (Top 
40). 10:30 pm. free. 




champlain valley 

Entertainment (Top 40). 9 p.m., free. 

ON THE RISE BAKERY: Leatherbound Books (indie 

TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Bob McKenzie Blues 


northern 

MATTERHORN: The Sugardaddies (rock). 9 pm. S3. 



RIMROCKS MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Friday Night 
Frequencies with DJ Rekkon (hip-hop). 10 p.m.. free. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Hayley Jane and the Primates 



SAT.ll 


Burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Ambush (rock). 9:30 p.m., free. 
CLUB METRONOME: Retronome (‘80s dance party). 



MARRIOTT HARBOR LOUNGE: Queen City Quartet 
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REVIEW this 

Ausable Killings, 
Dead Bods 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD] 

According to Baudelaire — and later 
Roger “Verbal” Kint in The Usual 
Suspects — the greatest trick the 
Devil ever pulled was convincing 
the world he didn’t exist. But after 
spending time with Dead Bods, the 
latest from Vermont’s Ausable Killings, 

I would submit a slight alteration: that 
Mephistopheles’ most devious illusion 
is his ability to manifest in myriad 
forms. Sure, the most famous image of 
Satan is with red skin, black horns and 
a pitchfork. That fearsome, demonic 
visage has been the inspiration for 
countless artistic tributes, especially of 
the heavy metal variety. But Dead Bods 
suggests he is at his most dangerous as 
the Trickster, appearing in ways we’d 
least expect. 

Ausable Killings is a side project 
of Teleport's Adam Fuller and Sean 
Martin. For fans of that band’s breezy, 
light-rock leanings, AK may indeed 
prove too fiery at times. However, 


those who fondly remember Martin’s 
acclaimed metal band Romans will 
find a lot to like. In fact, on a very basic 
level, AK is something like a hybrid 
of Romans and Teleport: black metal 
heart with blue-eyed soul. The results 
are suitably disorienting and endlessly 
entertaining. 

The album begins, appropriately 
enough, with “You’re Gonna Die’’— an 
ethereal intro that evokes Explosions 
in the Sky and is overlaid with a sample 
from the film Who's Afraid of Virginia 
Woolf ? (“Martha, I have some terrible 
news...”). Then AK explode in a crush 
of deliberate, sludgy guitars and drums. 
Above this, Martin unleashes a melodic 
banshee wail, eventually yielding to 
pulverizing double bass drum assault. 

“Devil’s Garden” is next, with Martin 
adopting the high-toned screech of 
a cheese-metal singer. Fuller, who 
handles all the album’s instrumental 
duties, surrounds his partner with a 
gruesome assault of guitars, drums, 
more film samples and — wait for it — 
machine-gun fire. 

Following the deftly subversive 
“Spawn of the Serpent,” AK offer the 
record’s gnarliest twist, “Die.” Here, 

AK depict Satan seducing a helpless 


WDY, 

Take You Home 

(SELF-RELEASED, DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

WDY is the pseudonym of local DJ 
and producer Matt Woodward. For 
several years, the 20-year-old native 
has been creating tracks in his St. 
Albans bedroom, honing his craft until 
he finally had something to show the 
world. Take You Home, his 11-track 
debut LP, is the fruit of those labors. 
Dense, atmospheric, and rooted 
in a variety of sounds and styles, 
Woodward’s freshman outing offers a 
tantalizing glimpse from a promising 
young artist that capitalizes on his 
obvious talent, yet reveals he’s still got 
plenty of room to grow. 

Woodward claims a wide array of 
influences, from the electro-pop indie 
stylings of bands such as MGMT to 
hip-hop mogul Kanye West to witch 
house phenom Balam Acab. Fleeting 
elements of each of those artists' styles 
dot Woodward’s hazy soundscapes — 



especially Acab. But in testament to his 
ingenuity and ability, Woodward never 

many young artists often are. Rather, 
he uses inspiration as a foundation on 
which to build his own sonic structures 
— often only to tear them back down. 

Take You Home works as something 
of an open love letter to Woodward’s 
surroundings. On the album’s first two 
cuts, “St. Albans” and “Vermont,” he 
paints impressionistic sonic landscapes, 
melding steamy electronic beats with 
almost wordless vocals — the last 
enveloped in swells of Auto-Tune that 
suggest time well spent with recent 
Justin Vernon records, especially his 
latest with Volcano Choir. 


© GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: 



girl over a twisted jumble of R&B slow 
jamz, which is a jarring but hypnotizing 
stylistic turn. 

“Well, girl, pretty girl,” sings Martin 
in a cheeky falsetto style borrowed from 
Beck’s “Debra." “All we want you to do 
... is sit there and die.” 

It’s that sort of ghoulish, slasher-flick 
humor, couched in a shifting cloak of 
musical trickery, that characterizes 
Dead Bods. In Ausable Killings' idle 
hands — the Devil's playthings, doncha 
know — eternal damnation almost 
sounds like fun. Which is precisely why 
it's so dangerous. 

Dead Bods by Ausable Killings is 
available at ausablekillings.bandcamp. 


SCAN THIS PAGE WITH LAYAR 
TO USTEN TO TRACKS 
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Though the record bears almost no 
discernible lyrical content, Woodward 
imparts a sense of isolation and 
melancholy that should be familiar 
to anyone who has endured Vermont 
winters. Even in the album’s more 
danceable moments, such as the 
downtempo “Dreams (Livelong)” 
and the electro slow jam of “The 
Weekend" — the latter presumably 
inspired by Canadian artist the Weeknd 
— Woodward manipulates a chilly 
atmosphere. 

The only flaws on Take You Home 
are a few occasionally clunky cuts and 
one or two jarring transitions. But those 
minor blips add a certain handmade 
appeal, a welcome warm quality amid 
this tapestry of coolly inorganic sound. 
And that cuts to the essence of what 
makes Woodward’s debut so inviting: It 
has heart. 

Take You Home by WDY can be 
streamed at soundcloud.com/wdy- 



Haybarn Theatre 

at Goddard College 


^ERMON^ 

Vaudeville 


Discover what 

Sovernet customers 
already know: 



SATURDAY, JAIM. 25 

7:00 PM 

FAMILY FRIENDLY! 

$12 adult | $8 kids 
advanced 
Tickets Online 


www.goddard.edu 
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Endowmer 






central 

BAGITOS: Dave Moore (Folk). 11 a.m.. Donations. 

champlain valley 

HINESBURGH PUBLIC HOUSE: Sunday Jazz with 

northern 


WED. 15 

burlington area 

ARTSRIOT: Meklit (world music, pop). 8 p.m. 
CLUB METRONOME: Drop It with DJ Drew and J 



San Francisco Giant Ethiopian-born and California-based, 

songwriter meklit both literally and figuratively transcends cultural and artistic 
boundaries. Blending native Ethiopian sounds with Western influences, her music has 
been likened to that of Joni Mitchell, Tracy Chapman and Billie Holiday. She possesses 
a rare, vibrant style that inspired her hometown San Francisco Chronicle to call her 
“an artistic giant in the making." Meklit plays ArtsRiot in Burlington on Wednesday, 
January 15. 


HALFLOUNGE: Wanted Wednesday with DJ Craig 



JUNIPER AT HOTEL VERMONT: Ray Vega Ouintet 
LEUNIG'S BISTRO & CAFE: Dan LiptakTrio (jazz), 7 
MANHATTAN PIZZA & PUB: Open Mic with Andy 





SKINNY PANCAKE: Josh Panda's Acoustic Soul 

central 

BAGITOS: Papa Greybeard (blues). 6 p.m., 

GREEN MOUNTAIN TAVERN: Open Mic with John 


SKINNY PANCAKE: Jay Ekis Saves Wednesday 



SWEET MELISSA'S: Wine Down with D. Davis 



WHAMMY BAR: Open Mic. 6:30 p 

champlain valley 


TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: Trivia Night 7 p.m.. free. 

northern 



PIECASSO: Trivia Night 7 p.m. free. 


regional 

MONOPOLE: Open Mic. 8 p.m. free. 




f "\ 


To all who shopped Small Dog Electronics 
this holiday season: 



Vermont Foodbank 


We couldn't have done it without all of you! We're thrilled to 
have partnered with the Vermont Foodbank to ensure that they 
do what they do best — help those in need. (And isn't that 
what the holiday season is really all about?) 



art 


Double Vision 

Johanne Durocher Yordan at Vintage Inspired 



V ermont artist Johanne Duro- 
cher Yordan chose an interest- 
ing point in her artistic journey 
to stage her current exhibition. 
Without looking at the labels of the works 
on view at Burlington’s Vintage Inspired, 
a viewer could be forgiven for thinking 
two artists were sharing the show. That’s 
because Yordan’s exhibit is bifurcated. 
On one side of the room we find collage- 
paintings dominated by bold, outsize pop- 
pies painted over layers of torn ephemera, 
and a few stylized sunflower paintings 
with subtler, more decorative collage ele- 
ments. On the opposite wall are abstract 
paintings in earthier palettes whose com- 
positions follow the logic of linearity. 

Artists are not required to stick with 
one style or medium, of course, and there 
is no reason to believe that Yordan is not 
happily turning out florals and abstractions 
simultaneously. Both paths are compelling, 
for different reasons, and so are her art- 
works. In fact, on her website Yordan tells 
us, “Many of my paintings are well planned 
while others are impromptu.” 

But she also writes, “As I continue on in 
my journey of abstract painting I find more 
fascination and freedom to explore and ex- 
periment." Yordan’s trajectory seems to be 
toward more abstraction and greater free- 
dom of expression, and that liberation may 
2 well cause her to leave flowers and care- 
8 fully composed collages behind. 

> Before she does, they're worth a closer 
5 look. In this show, Yordan includes eight 
i poppy paintings in sizes from 10 inches 
S square to four feet tall. Regardless of their 
dimensions, these vermilion or orange 
flowers do “pop” visually, and their vi- 
brancy is appealing especially in the dead 
5 of winter. While not rigidly realistic, the 
5 blossoms are fairly true to form with their 
4 ruffly edges and curvy stems. The pigment 
§ is transparent enough to allow Yordan’s 
5 backgrounds to peer faintly through. In 
“Poppies #6” and “Poppies #7,” a pair of 
similar, 16-by-12-inch works, that backdrop 
> consists of torn pages of poetry, handwrit- 
° ten notes with lacy penmanship, musical 
g scores, postage stamps and the like. These 
w are presumably meaningful to the art- 
ist and intentionally arrayed, yet Yordan’s 
surface treatment renders them flawlessly 
smooth. Her meticulous production rather 
homogenizes the collage, sealing the di- 
verse elements as if in amber. Accordingly, 
this viewer chose to gloss right over them. 
£ Yordan’s paintings featuring poppies 
2 and maps are more effective — because 


they are conceptually simpler, and be- 
cause the contrast is greater between the 
in-your-face blossoms and the minuscule, 
pastel geographies. Still, both compo- 
nents are grounded in the earth. There 
is quite literally a sense of place in these 
works — particularly in the 48-by-30- 
inch “On Route,” which employs Vermont 
maps. The place names are familiar, yet 
maps by their very nature suggest travel 
to parts unknown. Perhaps to “Across 
the Lake” (30 by 24 inches), which offers 
four poppies and fragmented maps of up- 
state New York. 


By contrast, Yordan’s abstract paint- 
ings are utterly devoid of representa- 
tional content; they owe their cohesion 
— if sometimes just barely — to the grid. 
Like the collages, these works are lay- 
ered. But here the strata consist of hues, 
paint over paint, and textures created 
by impasto, bits of wire mesh adhered 
to and nearly buried within the paint, 
a variety of brushstroke and knife tech- 
niques, and gashes. 

It’s not evident in what order Yordan 
painted these pieces, but some are more 
successful than others. The 36-by-18-inch 


“Second Chances" may have a significant 
title, but the painting itself is rather un- 
gainly. The primary color is a thin brown, 
made milky in places by white; a lagoon 
of pale green emerges in the center, and a 
succession of white, brushy blobs bisects 
the composition horizontally just below 
the middle. In ad- 
dition, unidentifi- 
able lumps in a va- 
riety of shapes have 
been affixed to the 
canvas and painted 
over; thick, swirly drools of paint provide 
still more texture. The work is a definite 
departure from elegant flora, but it tries 

Yordan moves in a more promising di- 
rection with “Dimensions” — whose dom- 
inant color is sage green, with elements 
of black, white and mustardy gold — and 
with two companions titled “Alternate Di- 
mensions” (#1 and #2), which play with 
browns, gold and rose. In each of these the 
artist explores the interplay of vertical and 
horizontal, mostly using wide, roughly 
brushed strokes and blocks, layering and 
cutting into the paint. No new art-histor- 
ical ground is broken here, but Yordan’s 
experimentation is refreshing. 

“Chaos,” aptly named, goes the fur- 
thest in rattling the integrity of the grid. 
In fact, the painting appears to be disin- 
tegrating, which gives it a tension some 
of the other works lack. Yordan has built 
an uneven structure of chocolate-brown 
blocks — an implied wall, perhaps, with 
some of the "bricks" missing. Broad ver- 
tical strokes of white paint rain down 
on this armature, softening the edges of 
the blocks. Collapse seems imminent. 
These sheet-like strokes begin near but 
not quite at the top of the painting, an 
effectively unsettling choice. Behind the 
white curtains is a wall of ochre, blem- 
ished by rogue drips of brown. The can- 
vas is showered in slashes, their slightly 
curving lines shooting downward as if 
from an explosion. 

Despite the limited palette, this paint- 
ing commands attention, and Yordan’s in- 
tuitive embrace of “chaos” is an exciting 
development. 

PAMELA POLSTON 

INFO 

Johanne Durocher Yordan. paintings and 
collage, at Vintage Inspired in Burlington. 
Through January 31.jdyart.com 





ART SHOWS 


CALL TO ARTISTS 




ONGOING 




® 


5Y PAMELA POLSTON 




GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT OR GALLERIES®SEVENDAYSVT.COM 
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Kate Gridley In an era when selfies are arguably the most common 
images of young people, it’s unusual to see paintings of almost-adults — never mind 
life-size oil paintings. Because, you know, they take a long time to create. Vermont artist 
Kate Gridley defies instant gratification in her series titled "Passing Through: Portraits 
of Emerging Adults." She’s been touring the large-scale works — realistic, richly painted 
figures against stark white backdrops — around Vermont and this week brings them to 
the Amy E. Tarrant Gallery at the Flynn Center in Burlington. Her 17 subjects represent 
a range of beliefs, sexual identities, socioeconomic statuses, health issues and life 
experiences, but what they all have in common is their stage of life. '“Passing Through' 
marks moments in which emerging adults transition to realizing their selves and claim 
their voices,” Gridley writes on her website. The exhibit opens with a reception on 
Friday, January 10, at 5:30 p.m., and will be on view through April 12. 



Champlain valley 


'CONFEDERATE PICTURES': A mixed-media 



Swanson and Richard Weis. Through April 4 at 
Great Hall in Springneld. Info. 258-3992. 

HOLIDAY SHOW: Small works by artist members In 
31 at Two Rivers Printmaking Studio in White River 

'INTERPRETING THE INTERSTATES': Compiling pho- 


!D TIGERS AND TURTLES. 01 



SHARED LANDSCAPE': 


Johanne Durocher Yordan and Frieda Post: and : 


TOM BERRIMAN: Bird photography from wildlife 

sales will benefit VINS' educational, conservation 
and rehabilitation work. Through March 31 at 
Vermont Institute of Natural Science in Ouechee. 


attached to a spotting scope. That's 
helped him to take seemingly up-close- 
and-personal shots of feathered fauna 
all around the wildlife refuges and 
management areas in northeastern 
Vermont As a board member of Northeast 
Kingdom Audubon, Berriman leads 
frequent birding trips throughout the 
year, and he is a Fellow and staffer at 
St Johnsbury’s Fairbanks Museum, as 
well. All this knowledge and experience 
lies behind his exhibit of bird photographs 
on view at the Vermont Institute of 
Natural Science in Quechee through 
March 31. A percentage of sales of his 
images will support VINS’ educational, 
conservation and avian rehabilitation 
programs. Pictured: a common redpoll. 



ART SHOWS 



Kelly Holt For her mixed-media paintings in an exhibit at River Arts in 
Morrisville titled "Where,” Vermont artist Kelly Holt says she drew inspiration from 
Paul Gauguin's painting “Where Do We Come From? What Are We? Where Are We 
Going?” That 1897 oil, created in Tahiti, ostensibly represents the stages of life. If 
symbolic, Gaugin’s painting is figurative, which radically distinguishes it from Holt’s 
abstractions. Looking at them, viewers might not guess that she is “addressing how 
turbulence changes direction in a planned path.” But who cares? Whatever we see 
in her layered surfaces of acrylic, oil, graphite, pastel and patches of kozo paper, the 
looking is a most engaging visual journey. The exhibit opens with a reception Thursday, 
January 9, 5-7 p.m., and extends to March 9. Pictured: “Dancing Barefoot.” 





BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, meet new 
people and win things — doesn't everyone? 

Sign up to get insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 


H LIKE/FAN/STALK US 


sevendays.socialclub 


UPCOMING EVENTS! 


THE FIRST ANNUAL WINTER ART MART 

JAN 15 - MARCH 31 

Check out a variety of 2 and 3 dimensional works of art and recorded 
music from the Divine Art Recordings Group to enjoy and for sale. 

THE CRAFTERS REPURPOSING YARD SALE 

JAN 25 10AM-4PM 

This will be a great opportunity to find that new project to work on, 
speak with experienced crafters and pick up fabrics, yarns and accessories 
at great prices. If you want to participate as a seller please call 


at 802-247-4295 


CSompas 


mrTTxrmrmrmm 


Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the Prevention of Dengue Fever. 
Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 
Adults between the ages of 1 8-50. Earn up to $2420. 


For more information and to schedule a screening, leave your name, 
phone number and a good time to call back. 
802-656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 
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NEW IN THEATERS 


AUGUST: OSAGE C0UNTY*l/2 Tracy Letts adapted 

directed. (121 min. R. Roxy) 

THE BROKEN CIRCLE BREAKDOWN: In this Belgian 




Justin Timberlake. (105 min. R. Roxy. Savoy) 
THE LEGEND OF HERCULES: The ancient Greek 


LONE SURVIVOR: Mark Wahiberg stars in the fact- 
based account of an ill-fated 2005 Navy SEAL team 

dir«t h ed n ( d 12 B i e min 0 R)"' Pet6r ^ ^ 


ratings 

** = could've been worse, but not a lot 
*** = has its moments; so-so 
**** = smarter than the average bear 
***** = as good as it gets 



NOW PLAYING 

47 RONINAT/2: Keanu Reeves stars in this action 


AMERICAN HUSTLE**l/2 In the 1970s, an FBI 

Lining s Playbook ) Russell directed. (138 min. R) 

ANCHORMAN: THE LEGEND CONTINUES***: Will 

DALLAS BUYERS CLUB***l/2: Matthew 


(121 min. R. Roxy) * ' 

FROZEN ***1/2: In the latest Disney animation, 


Chris (Surfs Up) Buck and Jennifer Lee directed. 
(108 min. PG. Bijou. Essex, Majestic, Marquis, 

THE GREAT BEAUTY***: An aging writer (Toni 

Bemthaland Kim Basinger. Peter (Get Smart) 
Segal directed. (113 min. PG-13) 

THE HOBBIT: THE DESOLATION OF SMAUG 

THE HUNGER GAMES: CATCHING FIRE***l/2: 


PG-13. Starts Thursday. November 21) 

JUSTIN BIEBER'S BELIEVE**. And that's what you 

min P pG) 6 " 8 ' 

MANDELA: LONG WALK TO FREE00M**l/2: 

Other Boleyn Girl ) Chadwick directed. (139 min. 


PARANORMAL ACTIVITY: Tl 



That’s how many jobs are in this 
week’s classified section. More than 
90 local businesses are hiring in print 
and online at sevendaysvLcom/jobs 


QUIT SMOKING IN 2014 


GET PAID FOR 

YOUR 

NEW YEAR’S 
RESOLUTION 


Volunteers will complete 
computer tasks and 
questionnaires. 

This is a research study 
conducted by the 
University of Vermont. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 

CALL 802-656-4849 
EMAIL effectsCsuvm.edu 



READ MOVIE REVIEWERS. 








irpn 

RED 
BARAAT 


"Imagine a New Orleans street 
band playing Indian Bollywood 
tunes with a go-go beat.. ..It' 
CRAZY BLAST OF FUN." 

NPR, All Songs Considered 


sHowtimes 



DANCE TO THE 
INFECTIOUS RHYTHMS 
OF NORTH INDIAN 
BHANGRA 

THU I JAN 16 I 7 PM 

SPAULDING AUDITORIUM 



Plan your visual 
art adventures 
with our Friday 
email bulletin. 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Canoll Rd. (ofF Rte. !00|. Waltsfield, 

Wednesday 8 — thursday 9 

Frozen 5. The Hobbit: The 

Secret Life of Walter Mitty 7 

friday 10 — tuesday 14 

Fri: 5. Sat & Sun: 2. 5. Mon & Tue: 5. 

BIJOU CINEPLEX 4 


Wednesday 8 — thursday 9 

Life of Walter Mitty 6:40. 

friday 10 — thursday 16 

Sat and Sun: 1:20. 4. 6:40, 9. Mon 

3:30, The Hobbit: The Desolation of 

Life of Walter Mitty 3:50. The Wolf 
of Wall Street Fri: 3:40, 7. Sat and 
Sun: 1:30. 7. Mon to Thu: 3:40. 7. 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


Secret Life of Walter Mitty 6:30, 


friday 10 — thursday 16 

6:20, 9:15. ‘Lone Survivor Fri: 6:25. 
9:15. Sat and Sun: 12:25, 3:15, 6:25, 
9:15. Mon to Thu: 6:25. 9:15. Saving 
Mr. Banks Fri: 6:15. 9:05. Sat and 
Sun: 12.-30, 3:25. 6:15, 9:05. Mon to 
Thu: 6:15. 9:05. The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty Sat and Sun: 12:30. 
3:15. The Wolf of Wall Street 6:30. 

ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 

21 Essex Way. S300. Essex 879- 

47 Ronin Wed: 12. 10. Thu: 12. 47 


Continues 1:30.4: 

2:25, 7:15, 9:40. The Hobbit: The 
Desolation of Smaug in HFR 3D 12, 

Catching Fire Wed: 3:25, 8:50. Thu: 

3:25. ‘The Legend of Hercules 3D 


9:30. The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty 12:15, 2:40, 5:05. 7:30, 9:55. 
Walking With Dinosaurs 12:20. The 
Wolf ofWall Street 1.4:45.8:30. 

Smaug in HFR 3D 12. 3:15. 6:30. 9:45. 

'The Legend of Hercules 3D 2:45, 

The Marked Ones 1:30. 3:30, 5:30. 

3:30. 6:30. 9:30. The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty 4:40. 9:25. The 
Wolf ofWall Street 1.4:45.8:30. 

MAJESTIC 10 

47 Ronin 6. 9:15. 47 Ronin 3D 
3:40. American Hustle 1:40. 4:30. 

Frozen 1:35. Frozen 3D 3:30. 

Grudge Match 1:10, 6:20. 8:50. The 

in HFR 3D 4. 7:20 The Hobbit: The 

7:10. 9:20. Saving Mr. Banks 1:05. 
3:45, 6:25. 9:05. The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty 1:25,4:05,6:40.9:10. 

Wolf of Wall Street 1. 4:40. 8:15. 
friday 10 — Sunday 12 


3:30. 6. 9. Sun: 1. 3:30, 7. Mon-Thu: 
7. Frozen Sat & Sun: 1:30, 4:30. 


of Smaug in HFR 3D 12:30. 6:20. 

of Hercules 3D 4:45. 7:05. 9:25. 
'Lone Survivor 12:20, 4:20,7, 9:40. 

9:40. Saving Mr. Banks 12:45. 3:30, 
6:10. 9:35.The Secret Life of Walter 
Mitty 12:40, 3:40, 6:35, 9:40. The 
Wolf of Wall Street 3:15.6.8:55. 

1:15.3:55, 6:35, 9:10 .Frozen 1:30. 
8:50. Frozen 3D 4:20. The Hobbit: 
The Desolation of Smaug in HFR 3D 
4, 7:20. The Hobbit: The Desolation 

of Hercules 3D 1:40. 7:10. 'Lone 

9:20. Saving Mr. Banks 1:05, 3:45. 


MARQUIS THEATRE 


Nebraska 1:20. 3:55. 6:20. 

Marked Ones 1:05, 4:40^6:15. 

9:25. The Secret Life of Walter 


MERRILLS ROXY CINEMA 

Dallas Buyers Club 8:40. The 

in HFR 3D 3:10. 9 The Hobbit: The 
Desolation of Smaug 1:05. 6:10. 
Nebraska 1:30.4:10.6:40,9:10. 
Philomena 1. 4:20, 6:30. The Wolf 
of Wall Street 1:10, 4:40. 8:10. 

friday 10 — thursday 16 

1:10, 3:50. 6:20. 8:40. The Wolf 
of Wall Street 1:15. 4:50. 8:15. 

PALACE 9 CINEMAS 

864- 56 10, palace9.com 

1:35, 6:30. 8:55. The Hobbit: The 
Desolation of Smaug in HFR 3D 4:20 

Believe 4. 'Mandela: Long Walk to 

3:50. 6:40. 9:05. The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty 1:30. 4. 6:35, 9:05. 

Walking With Dinosaurs 1:15. 

in HFR 3D 12:20. The Hobbit: The 

'The Legend of Hercules 4:30. 9:20. 
'The Legend of Hercules 3D 12:10. 

6:50, 9:15. 'Mandela: Long Walk 

Activity: The Marked Ones 12:50. 
4:40. 6:15. 9:25. The Secret Life 
of Walter Mitty Fri: 1. 3:30, 6:10. 

Sat & Sun: 1. 3:30, 6:10, 9:10. 

1:40, 4:05. 6:30. 9. The Hobbit: The 
Desolation of Smaug in HFR 3D 
6. The Hobbit: The Desolation of 

of Hercules 3D 1:45. 6:40. 'Lone 




Frozen 6:25. The Hobbit: The 

Frozen 6:25. Frozen 3D Sat& 
Sun: 12:45, 3:15. The Hobbit: The 


Sat: 6. Sun & Mon: 7. The Hunger 
Games: Catching Fire 9:05. 

THE SAVOY THEATER 

Great Beauty (La Grande Bellezza) 

friday 10 — thursday 16 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 


The Wolf of Wall Street 4.7:15. 
friday 10 — thursday 16 

Mon-Thu: 4. 7:15. The Hobbit: The 

9:20. The Hobbit: The Desolation 

of Smaug 3D Fri: 6:30. Sat: 2:30, 

7:15. The Wolf of Wall Street Fri: 
Sun: 2:30. 7:15. Mon-Thu: 4. 7:15. 

WELDEN THEATRE 

104 No. Mam SL. 5L Albans, 527- 

7:05. The Book Thief 7. The Hobbit: 


friday 10 — thursday 16 

Fri: 6:30, 9:30. Sat 8. Sun: 4:30, 
6:30. 9:30. The Book Thief Fri: 7. 

Sat & Sun: 4:15.7. Mon-Thu: 7:05. 

Mr. Banks Fri: 7:05, 9:30. Sat & Sun: 
2:05. 7:05, 9:30. Mon-Thu: 7:10. 


IB 


LOOK UP SHOWTIMES ON YOUR PHONE! 


Saving Mr. Banks 12:30. 3:30. 6: 




= MOVIE CLIPS = 



MOVIESYOU MISSED&MORE 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 



Berberian 
Sound Studio 



G ilderoy (Toby Jones), a meek British 
sound engineer known for his work 
on nature and children’s programs, has 
been hired to mix a brutal Italian horror 
flick in the Dario Argento vein. 



sevendaysvt.com/liveculture 


He's way out of his depth at the Italian 
studio. The pompous producer (Cosimo 
Fusco) and lecherous director (Antonio 
Mancino) roll their eyes at Gilderoy’s 
shyness and squeamishness. The 
secretary gives him the runaround when 
he tries to get his expenses reimbursed. 
And he just can't get used to the bearded 
Foley artists, known as Massimo 
and Massimo, who smash melons to 
approximate smashing heads. 

Surrounded by the sounds of mayhem, 
Gilderoy starts to imagine himself the 
savior of a young actress doing ADR 
(Fatma Mohamed), who clashes with 
the producer over the volume of her 
screams... 



INCREASE YOUR COMPETITIVE EDGE IN THE JOB MARKET 

participate in the 

Governor’s Career Ready Program 


INFORMATION SESSIONS AT CCV WINOOSKI 

Friday, Jan 10, 12 - 1 pm 
Wednesday, Jan 15, 12 - 1 pm 


COURSE DATES JAN 31 ■ MAY 9 



Friday, 


11:45 am - 2:30 pm 


CLASS AVAILABLE AT NO COST TO PARTICIPANTS 




Read our newest blog for daily news, reviews, 
interviews and musings on local visual art, music, 
theater, film, fashion, books and more. 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.28), CROSSWORD (P.C-S), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-7) 



DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 





SZLLYOUK 

sroff! 



CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your stuff for FREE 
online and get the 
most from your post! 



STAY CLASSY, VERMONT.--^ 






Curses, Foiled Again 

Troy Foster Mitchell, 47, was in the 
process of robbing a bank in Modesto, 
Calif., when another teller called 
out, “Hi, Troy." The teller recognized 
Mitchell because he’d been in the 
bank a month earlier to apply for a 
car loan. After Mitchell made off with 
$5000, bank officials showed Mitch- 
ell’s application form to police, who 
arrested him at the address he'd given. 
“Most people make more of an effort 
to hide, wear a mask or have a getaway 
vehicle,” Lauren Horwood of the U.S. 
Attorney’s Office said, “but he had 
nothing." (Stockton's the Record) 

Star Quality 

An Indian merchant named Chan- 
drashekhar posted a billboard in Tamil 
Nadu intending to honor the late Nel- 
son Mandela. The sign showed a photo 
of actor Morgan Freeman instead of 
one of the South African leader. Free- 
man portrayed Mandela in the 2009 
film Invictus. The merchant blamed 
the mistake on the billboard’s designer. 
(Agence France-Presse) 

Flush with Wealth 

Workers cleaning a Jet Airways aircraft 
at Kolkata, India, found 240 gold bars 
worth more than $840,000 that had 
been left in the lavatory. Regional au- 
thorities disclosed that cleaning crews 
have made “scores” of similar discov- 
eries, which are connected to smug- 


gling operations. A passenger carries 
the gold aboard an international flight 
bound for India, hides it in the lava- 
tory and leaves it there when exiting 
the plane to clear customs. The aircraft 
itself continues as a domestic flight. A 
new passenger retrieves the gold and 
carries it off the plane because customs 
officers don't check domestic flights. 
(Britain’s Daily Mail) 


MEDICAL RESEARCHERS 

HAVE DEVELOPED 
AROBOTBUTT. 


Cage Rattlers of the Week 

The Nonhuman Right Project filed 
four lawsuits asking a New York state 
court to establish the “legal person- 
hood” of chimpanzees and affirm their 
basic right not to be held captive for 
entertainment or research. Chim- 
panzees “possess complex cognitive 
abilities that are so strictly protected 
when they’re found in human beings,” 
Steven Wise, president of the nonprofit 
declared. “There’s no reason why they 
should not be protected when they're 
found in chimpanzees.” (Reuters) 


Anals of Medicine 

Medical researchers have developed a 
robot butt. The device is designed to 
train student doctors to give prostate 
exams, according to its inventors, Drs. 
Benjamin Lok and Carla Pugh. The 
plastic posterior is hooked up to a 
video screen featuring a virtual male 
named “Patrick” who is bent over a 
desk. “The mannequin is instrumented 
with force sensors that can measure 
where the student is examining and 
with how much pressure," Lok said, 
adding that Patrick even measures eye 
contact between the student and the 
virtual patient to help improve bedside 
manner. (The Huffington Post) 

Litigation Nation 

A citizens group is suing the city of La 
Jolla, Calif., demanding that it eradi- 
cate the “foul, noxious and sicken- 
ing odors” left by birds and sea lions 
defecating on the rocks below restau- 
rants overlooking scenic La Jolla Cove. 
Citizens for Odor-Nuisance Abatement 
blames the foul smell on city officials, 
who two years ago approved a fence 
to keep people away from the rocks. 
Since then, birds and marine mammals 
have flocked to the site. The lawsuit 
complains that sea lions particularly 
have made the problem “much worse” 
because they’re eating strong-smelling 
anchovies on the rocks. Removing the 
fence, the lawsuit contends, would 
let people clamber on the rocks and, 


by doing so, chase away the birds and 
mammals to defecate elsewhere. ( Los 
Angeles Times) 

Waste of Taste 

The chief cause of food waste in the 
United Kingdom is fussy shoppers, 
according to the supermarket chain 
Tesco. Officials reported that in the 
first six months of 2013, its U.K. stores 
threw away 30,000 tons of edible food 
that customers rejected because they 
“always pick the cream of the crop” 
and turn down old or misshapen 
produce, regardless of whether taste is 
affected. “Customers will always make 
the choice of the one that cosmetically 
looks better,” Matt Simister, Tesco's 
food sourcing director, told a House 
of Lords panel. “That’s a very difficult 
reality for us.” By contrast, Simister 
noted, Eastern European customers 
more willingly accept less than perfect- 
looking food. (Britain's Daily Mail) 

Lest We Forget 

After movie star Paul Walker died in a 
car crash, Scottish authorities reported 
that a car burst into flames during a 
gathering to honor Walker organized 
by a group of car enthusiasts. Police 
charged a 19-year-old man with caus- 
ing the fire, which began “after revving 
the engine for 20 minutes in tribute." 
(Scotland’s STV) 




Dear Mister Repu 


TOW MMI If W»tl# 

Ask 
Mister 
Republican 
Man? 


Republican Man: My 
intly berating me! How 
can I stand up for mi sell' without 
gelling fired? -Hassled in Hartford 


TV SUGGEST YOU PUT TOUR PETTY I 

WORKPLACE GRIEVANCES A SIDE AND 
POCUS ON WHAT REALLY MATTERS— 
THE BENGHAZI SCANDAL'. ' 


by TOM TOMORROW 

Dear Mister Republican Man: My 
friend won't stop talking about her 
new boyfriend, and it's driving me 


FRIEND A DEMOCRAT? 
SHE COULD BE TRYING To DI5- 
TRACT YOU --FROM BENGHAZI'- 











visual impact? Psychologists say 
it’s black on yellow. Together 
they arrest the eye. They com- 
mand attention. They activate a 
readiness to respond. According 
to my reading of the astrological 
omens, this is the effect you can 
and should have in the coming 
weeks. If s time for you to draw 
the best kind of attention to 
yourself. You have a right and a 
duty to galvanize people with the 
power of your presence. Whether 
you actually wear yellow clothes 
with black highlights is optional 
as long as you cultivate a similar 
potency. 


ARIES (March 21-April 19): You can blame It 
on the coming full moon. You can blame it on 
the gorgeous storm or the epic dream or the 
haunting song or the suffering you're strug- 
gling to vanquish. All I ask is that you don't 
blame it on the alcohol. OK? If you're going 
to do wild and brave and unexpected things, 
make sure they are rooted in your vigorous 
response to primal rhythms, not in a drunken 
surrender to weakness or ignorance. I'm all 
for you losing your oppressive seif-control, 
but not the healthy kind of self-control. 


love misplaced, / has inside it / the seed of 
redemption. / Nothing is exempt / from res- 
urrection." In other words. Gemini, whatever 
has disappeared from your life will probably 
return later in a new form. The wrong turns 
you made may lead you to a fresh possibility. 
Is that what you want? Or would you prefer 
that the lost things stay lost, the dead things 
stay dead? Make a decision soon. 

CANCER ( June 21-July 22): "Human beings 


Malidoma Some In his book Water and Spirit. 
"We are sometimes unable to get what we 
need because we do not know what we want." 
With that in mind. Cancerian. hear my two 






: diligently to identify t 
you want most; and second, that you will 
cultivate your capacity to receive the goodies 
you want most by refining your skill at asking 
for them. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Julia Morgan (1872- 

architect in California. She designed over 
700 buildings in the course of her brilliant 
career; and thrived both financially and 
artistically. One key to her success was her 
humility. "Dont ever turn down a job because 
it's beneath you," she advised. That's a helpful 
message for you to hear, Leo. It applies to the 
work-related opportunities you may be in- 
vited to take on, as well as the tasks that your 
friends, associates and loved ones ask you to 


|V|AGIC#HaT 


mmmi 


your holy crusade, begin now. 

LI BRA (Sept. 23-Oct. 22): As a child, French 
philosopher and writer Blaise Pascal (1623- 
1662) loved math. But his father, who home- 
schooled him, forced him to forego math and 
concentrate on studying the humanities. 
Blaise rebelled. When he was 12 years old, 
he locked himself in his room for days and 
immersed himself in mathematical investi- 
gations. When he emerged, he had figured 
out on his own some of Euclid's fundamental 
theorems about geometry. Eventually, he 
became a noted mathematician. I see the 
coming weeks as prime time to do some- 
thing like the young Pascal did: Seal yourself 
away from other people's opinions about 
who you're supposed to be, and explore the 
themes that will be crucial for the person you 
are becoming. 


AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): I'm guess- 
ing that in a metaphorical sense, you've been 
swallowed by a whale. Now you're biding your 






. 21): in 1609. 
Dutch sea explorer Henry Hudson sailed to 
America and came upon what we now call 
Coney Island. Back then it was a barren spit 
of sand whose main inhabitants were rabbits. 
But it was eventually turned Into a dazzling 
resort— an "extravagant playground," accord- 
ing to the documentary film Coney Island . 
By the early 20th century, there were three 
sprawling amusement parks packed into 
its two square miles of land, plus "a forest of 
glittering electric towers, historical displays, 
freak shows, a simulated trip to the moon, the 
largest herd of elephants in the world, and 
panoramas showing the Creation, the End of 
the World, and Hell." I mention this, Scorpio, 
because 2014 could feature your very own 
AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


tion: You will be like the Biblical Jonah, who 
underwent a more literal version of your 
experience. The whale eventually expelled 
him, allowing him to return to his life safe and 
sound — and your story will have the same 
outcome. What should you do in the mean- 
time? Here's the advice that Dan Albergotti 
gives in his poem "Things to Do in the Belly 
of the Whale." "Count the ribs." he says. "Look 
up for blue sky through the spout. Make smal I 
fires with the broken hulls of fishing boats. 
Practice smoke signals. Call old friends. 
Organize your calendar. Dream of the beach. 
Review each of your life's ten million choices. 
Find the evidence of those before you. Listen 
for the sound of your heart. Be thankful that 
you are here, swallowed with all hope, where 
you can restand wait." 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): How do you 
like your tests? Short, intense and dramatic? 
Or leisurely, drawn-out and low-pressure? 
Here's another question: Do you prefer to 
pick out the tests you take, making sure 
they're good fits for the precise lessons you 
want to master? Or do you find it more excit- 
ing and adventurous to let fate determine 
what unpredictable tests get sent your way? 
Ruminate about these matters, Pisces. You're 
due for a nice big test sometime soon, and its 
in your interest to help shape and define how 
everything unfolds. 

T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 



The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


»» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 
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SEVEN DAYS 


pER§W\lnl§ 


Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


CREATIVE. WELL-TRAVELED. POSITIVE 
PERSON 


BEARDED N BURLY IN VT 


women Women 

WHIMSICAL ARTIST SEEKING SAME 


TRUTH IS FIRE. 


CONNECTIONS 




INTELLIGENT. WITTY. KIND. GENEROUS. 


WoMLN MEN 

PASSIONATE. SPONTANEOUS AND 
OPEN-MINDED 

loving this beautiful little city. I would 

from you. Patricia05403. S3, C] 


WANNA GO ON AN ADVENTURE? 

JOYFUL. SPIRITUAL OPTIMIST 


COME SKATE WITH ME! 

My life's full, but I miss the company 




CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 


YOU COMPLETE ME 

sentimental. People tell me they don’t 

GREETINGS 

PUNS MAKE ME CHUCKLE 


BECOMING WHAT I ALREADY AM 


MUSIC MAKES ME HAPPY 

a great job I love. Music.Buff 47, CD 

OUTDOORSY SUN-WORSHIPPING 
VERMONTER! 


Ip. Whatsina. 46. CD 


MEW WoMEN 

CREATIVE COMEDIAN SEEKING 
PLAYMATE 

. GreatCatch, 57 


VIBRANT. PLAYFUL, AFFECTIONATE. 
SENSUAL WOMAN 

ORDO AB CHAO. AMIRITE? YAY! 

UPBEAT, FUNNY. COMPASSIONATE 

SEXY. FUN. FLIRTY. LOVES THE SUNSHINE 
I LIKE TO HAVE FUN. I enjoy four- 


SINCERE. HONEST AND OPTIMISTIC 


LAUGH. LEARN. PLAY. TALK 




PATIENT. FUNNY, ACTIVE, METHODICAL, 
ATENTIVE 

A GALAXY FAR FAR AWAY 

RENAISSANCE MAN SEEKS INTIMATE 


of dorkiness. songwriters 2. 51, CD 
OLD DOG. NEW TRICKS. 

SMALL BUT DEADLY CULDDLING 
LEPRECHAUN 

GENUINE SOFT HONEST PASSIONATE 

will rollow. TAKETHECHANCE. 37. CD 
CHILL IN THE HILLS 




MEN Aeek^MEN 

FUN. GAY MALE WANTING EXCITEMENT 


PASSIONATE MUSICIAN. LOTS OF 

is a must I love to be wild. DanBuck. 23 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 

W5TVILN Aeekit^? MEN 





SEXY IN THE SHEETS 


SEXUALLYEDUCATED 



DOWN TO POUND 



DRAMA FREE NSA 






For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


5IHEB 



one. Let us know If you are Interested In 
discreet encounters. Couple4You. 40. □ 


SEXY COUPLE LOOKING FOR 
EXCITEMENT 






UP FOR A THREESOME? 





BISEXUAL SWEETIE 














maeve 
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My wife and I have been a couple for more than 
20 years. The sex is very good - when we do it. We 
average about once per week, but I wish it were two 
or three times. She works from home, and I asked her 
if she masturbates during the day, and she confirmed 

The problem is that I wish she would not take it 
upon herself to orgasm; I would like her to wait for me. 
I have talked to her about this and. after the talk, it is 
better for a few weeks, and then it goes back to the 
way it was. How should I approach this? 



Into Her 


Deoii 5wtoJ-k, 

First, let's address what's going well. Kudos on your 
enduring relationship. You're clearly still into one 
another, and I commend you for working to make your 
relationship even stronger. 

Regarding your "problem," I have a radical idea for 
you. It's quite possible that your wife's masturbatory 
habits have nothing to do with the frequency with 
which you have sex. If you're trying to have more sex 
with your wife by decreasing the number of times she 
has sex with herself, you're going about it all wrong. In 
fact, I would argue that the more you encourage her 
to engage with herself, the more likely she will be to 
have sex with you. 

Women's bodies are magical multiple-orgasm 
machines. Unlike men. we don't have much of a 
refractory period before we can perform again; thus, it 
doesn't matter how many times she gets off during a 
workday — she is fully capable of coming again when 
you get home. If she's not into having sex with you as 
much as you'd like, perhaps you're not appealing to 
her emotionally. Think about it; By petitioning her to 
stop masturbating, you’re putting limitations on her 
pleasure and connection with her body — does that 
sounds sexy to you? It doesn't turn me on, that's for 

Forget about her daytime diddling and rev up the 
romance and intimacy. During particularly heightened 
sexual times in your long relationship, what was 
working well? Do more of that! If you stop focusing on 
what she shouldn’t be doing and start focusing more 
on what you could be doing, you might see a positive 
shift toward the bedroom. 



* 


Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 




ARMY ’ANNIE" AT ON TAP 

to talk with! I’m 'Bill’ and we met in between 


Junction. You: Woman. Me: Man. B911903 
PENALTY BOX COLCHESTER 

Colchester. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911902 
TATTOO FREAK 

do LOVE you! When: Wednesday, December 
Chuck's Mobil). You: Man. Me: Woman. #911901 
HEY THERE 0000 STUFF GUY! 

came in tonight to the St. Albans Good Stuff. 

Good Stuff. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911900 
DEVOSAIL 

chilly day. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911899 
I FELL FOR YOU. WILL0W1116 

What a sweet relief! 143 bigrigg When: Friday, 
maybe not. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911898 
HEN OF THE WOOD HOSTESS 

the Wood. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911897 
LOOKING FOR ANNA 

a little shy. I beleive your name was Anna. If you 

Church Street. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911896 




to home. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911894 
FAHC HARVEST CAFE 

Harvest Cafe. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911893 


isPb 


■ ■ W Ifyou'vebeen 

spied, go online 
^ to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


BAGGAGE CLAIM FROM ATLANTA 1/1 

T-shirt. 40ish. Would love to meet and have 

Atlanta. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911891 


When: Friday. October 2. 2009. Where: Price 
Chopper. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911890 

BLACK BEANIE IN RJ'S 

Reuben James. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911888 


TUNBRIDGESHINDIGGER TOO! DECEMBER 7.2013 

shindig. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911887 
CUTE INDIAN AT WATERBURY GAS STATION 

Waterbury. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911886 
BABE AT CHURCH & MAIN 

Church & Main. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911885 


YOU HAVE FRECKLES. BEAUTIFUL 

thirsty. You stayed all night, left after me. You: 

Noman. Me: Man. #911882 


LAKE ST. DIVE SHOW 

Ground. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #911881 
I HAVE ... AND OF COURSE 

on a rock ledge. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911880 
FUN AND HONEY. 

80s Night. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911879 
BARNES AND NOBLE CAFE 


Burlington. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911878 
OLD MERCEDES MAN IN THE O.N.E. 

O.N.E. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911877 
BEAUTIFUL SMILE AND EYES 

St.. Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911876 
WORK BUDDY 


When: Saturday. December 28, 2013. Where: 
work. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911875 

CRAYON SWEATERS 4 SS 

PP. You: Woman. Me: Woman. #911874 


WHERE'S WALDO? 

I SEE YOU EVERYWHERE 

Hannaford. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911872 
COFFEE CORNER CUTIE 

Where: Montpelier. You: Woman. Me: Man. 0911871 
BREAD AND PUPPET IN HARDWICK 

When: Monday, December 23. 2013. Where: 
Hardwick. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911869 

ALPINE SHOP 

Alpine Shop. You: Woman. Me: Man. #911868 
COLD BEER, HOT SHOWER 

CHANCES ARE ... 


never enough. You: Man. Me: Woman. #911866 


CURloUs? 

You read Seven Days, these 
people read Seven Days — 
you already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 2000 local 
singles with profiles including 
photos, voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 

It's free to place your own 
profile online. Don't worry, 
you'll be in good company, 

| 1 See photos of 

this person online. 
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Closed Mondays 


Find more details ( 


qM Festivi 
Judgii 
| Raise I 

1 '80 


Festivities begin at 2pm 

Judging begins at 3pm 
Raise Money, Win Prizes 


802 . 881.0600 


Heady Toppers: $5/<an, daily I 
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